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STAGE  POINT  AND  THEREABOUTS. 

By  J.  Fostee  Smith. 

Stage  Point  in  Salem  was  so  designated  as  early  as 
1640  (perhaps  even  earlier)  ;  at  any  rate  the  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  records  but  fourteen  years  after  the  first 
settlement,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  locality 
seems  to  have  been  generally  and  legally  known  under 
that  title.  It  was  only  after  the  adjacent  land  in  the 
South  Fields — until  then  mostly  mowing  lots — ^became 
the  site  of  a  new  and  fiourishing  industry,  that  the  par¬ 
ticularly  descriptive  part  of  the  title  was  dropped,  and 
the  name  was  shortened  to  “The  Point.” 

Following  that  time,  it  was  not  long  before  the  entire 
neighborhood  of  the  factory,  with  many  new  streets,  mul¬ 
tiplying  dwellings  for  operatives  and  their  families,  small 
shops  for  household  necessities,  and  a  licensed  saloon  or 
two  (in  the  custom  of  the  time),  became  generally  known 
and  spoken  of  as  “The  Point.”  This  sobriquet  apparently 
fitted  well,  for  it  lasted  ninety  years, — anyway  since  the 
time  the  factory  was  incorporated, — has  withstood  the 
devastation  of  the  Great  Fire  and  the  subsequent  new  lay¬ 
out  and  rebuilding,  and  today,  with  most  of  us,  is  natu¬ 
rally  referred  to  under  that  long-time  and  familiar  name. 

The  early  settleis  seem  to  have  adopted  descriptive  and 
easy  names  for  the  environs  of  their  new  habitation,  and 
situated  as  it  was,  between  two  tidal  rivers  of  some  size, 
the  one  waterway  was  immediately  called  the  North  River, 
the  other  the  South  River, — obviously  appropriate  names, 
and  accordingly  lasting. 

In  like  manner,  the  early  anchorages  were  named  in 
such  a  way  that  no  further  description  of  their  advan- 
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tages  and  use  is  necessary.  Wood,  in  his  “New  England 
Prospect,”  remarked  in  1633:  “Salem  hath  two  good 
Harbours,  the  one  called  Winter,  the  other  Summer  Har¬ 
bour,  which  lieth  within  Darbies  Fort.”  Referring  to 
"Winter  Harbor,  which  we  know  as  Cat  Cove,  and  with 
reference  to  the  rather  complicated  entrance  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  other  havens  along  the  coast,  Higginson  observed 
that  “they  are  the  better,  because  for  strangers  there  is  a 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  passage  into  them,  but  unto 
such  as  are  acquainted  with  them,  they  are  easie  and  safe 
enough.” 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  names,  it  appears  that  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the  settlement  there  was  abun¬ 
dance  of  cleared  land,  whether  naturally  treeless  or  cleared 
by  the  Indians  for  cornfields  is  unknown,  but  at  any  rate 
the  tracts  were  of  such  size  and  prominence  that  they 
were  remarked  in  the  earliest  records,  and  from  the  first 
designated  the  North  Fields  and  the  South  Fields, — 
again  names  that  have  come  down  unchanged  through  the 
generations. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Given  a 
gravelly  cape  of  some  elevation  at  the  entrance  to  South 
River,  a  bold  shore  line  with  quickly  deepening  water  to 
afford  easy  and  safe  beaching  for  the  small  craft  of  the 
time,  a  reasonably  smooth  surface  of  an  acre  or  two  in 
extent,  a  southerly  exposure  to  the  sun, — ^given  all  these 
and  one  has  an  ideal  location  for  flakes  or  stages,  for 
curing  and  drying  fish, — ^presto,  the  perfect  name  suggests 
itself, — Stage  Point! 

Thus,  having  every  reason  for  it,  the  name  held  on 
through  the  centuries,  long  after  the  last  fish  stage  had 
fallen  in  decay  and  the  ancient  use  become  tradition  only. 

To  the  present  generation  the  name  “Stage  Point” 
suggests  a  landing  platform  for  some  harbor  craft,  the 
place  of  departure  of  a  coach, — nothing  reminiscent  of 
fish  or  the  fishing  industry;  but  to  earlier  generations 
the  name  brought  recollections  of  long  ranges  of  rude 
scaffolds  closely  spread  with  salted  cod  drying  in  the  clear 
New  England  sunshine,  the  characteristic  savor  of  the 
fish — ancient  then  as  now — ^floating  away  to  leeward. 
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rugged  men  and  women,  cleaning,  splitting,  salting,  spread¬ 
ing,  turning  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  sea, — of  a  steep 
gi'avel  beach,  with  grounded  shallops  waiting  the  flood 
tide,  and  red-faced  and  whiskered  fishermen  mending  nets 
and  gear,  stowing  bait  and  food,  and  then,  -just  as  today, 
yarning,  smoking,  quarrelling. 

And  recollections,  too,  of  rude  canoes  constantly  coming 
and  going  between  this  favored  spot  and  other  stages  at 
Winter  Island,  or  across  the  river  to  the  town,  ferrying 
passengers  and  great  stacks  of  fish  ready  for  transport 
on  the  first  ship  sailing  to  the  old  country. 

They  would  have  recollection  of  the  mellow  knocking 
of  the  coopers  as  they  hooped  huge  casks  of  salted  fish 
for  England,  the  pleasant  tang  of  oak  chips  from  the  place 
where  the  shipwright  fashioned  the  timber  for  a  broken 
stem-post,  and  the  acrid  smell  of  pitch  as  some  sailor 
coated  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  left  high  and  dry  by  the 
ebbing  tide,  and  of  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  the  calkers’ 
mallets  in  the  shipyard  along  the  beach, — a  picture  of 
industry  that  had  its  beginning  and  its  continuing  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  Sea! 

From  my  earliest  recollections  of  the  Point,  I  recall 
that  a  huge  rock  dominated  it,  and  made  a  striking  land¬ 
mark  on  the  otherwise  barren  surface.  This  rock  was 
perhaps  glacier-borne  to  its  unique  position,  and  had  on 
its  southern  side  a  deep  overhang,  making  a  natural  fire¬ 
place,  and  this  side  was  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  count¬ 
less  fires, — perhaps  by  fires  lighted  at  tribal  feasts  of  the 
aborigines  in  their  annual  visits  to  the  sea,  perhaps  by 
fires  used  in  cooking  for  sailors  and  workers  in  the  old 
days  of  the  fish  stages,  and  certainly,  in  later  years,  by 
the  fires  of  the  “Pointers”  for  their  fish-fries  and  clam¬ 
bakes  on  this  sightly  spot,  which  for  time  out  of  mind 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  “No  Man’s  Land”  and  free  to 
all  who  cared  to  visit  it. 

It  used  to  be  a  favorite  stunt  for  the  Point  children 
to  scale  the  rock,  and  from  the  precarious  footing  at  the 
top — it  stood  perhaps  six  feet  high — ^view  the  world,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  in  those  earliest  days,  some 
keen-eyed  youngster  perched  thereon  scanning  the  verdant 
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shore  across  the  harbor,  the  bare  expanse  of  the  Neck, 
the  thick  forests  of  the  North  Shore  and  the  wooded 
islands,  to  the  open  sea,  where  perchance  he  espies  a  sail 
just  topping  the  horizon.  His  loud  halloo  brings  every¬ 
one  a-running,  and  there  is  joy  and  wild  anticipation, 
for  it  means  a  ship  from  England  bringing  news  of  home 
and  friends, — perhaps  bearing  brothers,  sisters,  to  join 
them  in  this  faraway  land  of  their  adoption.  Or  it  may 
be  that  some  other  day  they  watch  a  loaded  ship  come 
down  the  river,  and  clearing  the  winding  channel  of  the 
shallow  stream,  hoist  sail  and  bear  away  to  sea — and 
England. 

England — home — how  many  eyes  are  dim  with  tears, 
what  hearts  are  filled  with  longings,  what  throats  are 
thick  with  sobs,  as  hands  are  waved  and  hearty  wishes 
wafted  toward  the  speeding  bark !  England — ^green  lanes, 
cultivated  fields,  ordered  towns,  sheltered  villages,  the 
hawthorne  in  bloom — everything  that  one  has  known  and 
loved.  America — rude,  unknown,  the  trackless  forest 
peopled  with  savage  men,  filled  with  the  terror  of  strange 
beasts,  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  endless  swamps  and  fens ; 
no  friendly  lanes  to  other  hamlets,  no  social  intercourse 
with  congenial  neighbors,  none  of  the  amenities  of  life, 
even  of  those  days, — the  little  group  knew  only  this, — 
ahead  of  that  fast  lessening  sail  was  England  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean,  or  measured  in  time, — six,  eight, 
ten  weeks  away,  and  behind  them  in  this  little  settlement 
on  the  fringe  of  America  stretched  a  vast  world  of  the 
unknown, — alien,  unkind. 

No  doubt  there  were  those  who  did  return  to  the  old 
home,  but  the  greater  number  elected  to  remain,  facing 
privations  of  every  sort,  and  steadfastly  carrying  on, 
building  the  foundation  and  carving  the  structure  which 
was  to  develop  into  our  beloved  Commonwealth  and  our 
glorious  Nation!  We  revere  their  memory. 

In  all  the  early  chronicles  there  is  frequent  and  con¬ 
sistent  mention  of  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  waters 
of  ^Massachusetts,  and  of  the  laws  and  regulations  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  foster  the  fishing  industry.  From  the  time  of 
Bartholomew  Gosnold’s  visit  to  these  shores,  in  1602, 
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particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  amazing  quantity  of 
fish,  and  the  explorer  named  the  most  notable  landmark 
along  the  coast  for  the  shoals  of  Cod  fish  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  redoubtable  Captain  John  Smith  mentions 
the  same  abundance  of  fish  in  a  narrative  of  his  voyage 
along  the  Massachusetts  coast  in  1614. 

Mr.  Higginson,  in  his  ‘‘Xew  England  Plantation,” 
writes:  “The  abundance  of  sea  fish  is  almost  beyond  be¬ 
lieving.  I  saw  store  of  whales  and  crampuss,  and  such 
abundance  of  mackerils,  that  it  would  astonish  one  to 
behold,  likewise  codfish  in  abundance  on  the  coast.  There 
is  a  fish  called  a  basse.  Of  this  fish,  our  fishers  take 
many  hundred  together.  We  take  plentie  of  skate  dnd 
thornbacks,  and  abundance  of  lobsters,  herring,  turbut, 
sturgion,  cusks,  haddocks,  mullets,  eels,  crabs,  muskles, 
and  oysters.”  Besides  the  fish  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hig¬ 
ginson,  there  were  of  course  the  alewife,  the  menhaden 
or  porgy,  hake,  pollock  and  shad,  the  ubiquitous  flounder, 
and  in  addition  to  “muskles  and  oysters”  there  was  also 
the  succulent  clam,  and  in  the  brackish  water  of  what  we 
know  as  the  Mill  Pond,  great  quantities  of  quohaug. 

In  reference  to  the  bass  and  cod,  the  Legislature,  1639, 
forbid  them  to  be  used  for  manure,  except  their  head  and 
offal.  As  an  indication  of  the  profit  the  cod  was  to  the 
State  and  also  of  its  abundance,  there  is  the  following 
record:  an  indenture  for  a  new  draw  over  our  North 
Eiver,  1755,  has  a  circular  stamp  on  the  top,  which 
besides  11  pence  at  the  bottom,  has  a  cod  in  the  middle, 
and  round  the  fish,  “Staple  of  Massachusetts.”  Of  course 
we  all  recall  the  effigy  of  a  codfish  in  the  State  House, 
and  incidentally  a  stratum  of  society  yclept  Codfish  Aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  more  recently  the  futile  attempt  to  perpetuate 
the  sacred  cod  on  the  number  plates  of  our  motor  cars. 

Further  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  fisheries 
is  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
of  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  England  to  Mr.  Ende- 
cott,  1629, — it  requests  that  fishermen — of  whom  six  from 
Dorchester  are  coming  over — ^may,  with  part  of  the  crews, 
take  fish,  and  that  this  be  cured  in  hogsheads,  or  other¬ 
wise,  on  board  the  Whelp  and  Talbot,  and  sent  home  in 
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either  of  these  vessels.  In  another  letter  the  same  year 
to  Mr.  Endecott,  there  is  mentioned  as  additional  to  the 
six  on  board  the  Lyon’s  Whelp,  three  more  fishermen  now 
sent  by  Mr,  Craddock,  and  there  is  enumerated  quantities 
of  salt,  with  lines,  hooks,  knives,  boots  and  barrels,  for 
the  fishery,  as  shipped  in  these  vessels.  It  leaves  the 
fishermen  to  be  employed  either  “in  harbor  or  upon  the 
banks”  as  may  seem  best.  The  letter  also  requests  Mr. 
Endecott  to  build  a  storehouse  for  the  fishermen. 

How  early  Stage  Point  was  used  as  a  fishing  station 
is  not  known,  neither  is  it  known  when  the  industry  of 
curing  fish  ceased  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the 
location,  but  the  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Salem 
Marine  Society,  circa  178.5,  carries  an  engraving  of  Stage 
Point,  with  Derby  Wharf  across  the  way,  and  in  the 
distance  a  view  of  the  Marblehead  shore,  the  islands,  par¬ 
ticularly  Baker’s  with  its  lighthouse,  and  the  Beverly 
shore.  There  is  a  small  ship  careened  on  the  beach, 
but  no  indication  of  fish  flakes,  nothing  but  a  email 
shanty,  a  stone  wall,  and  some  rail  fences — a  bleak  out¬ 
look.  However,  on  the  certificate  there  are  also  four 
smaller  engravings  or  vignettes,  one  of  which  depicts  the 
interior  of  a  warehouse  with  two  husky  workmen  with 
a  screw  press  packing  a  stack  of  dry  codfish  into  a  huge 
hogshead,  so  it  may  be  that  even  then  the  place  was 
justifying  its  appellation. 

The  other  pictures  represent,  first,  a  good-sized  vessel 
careened  on  the  beach  for  graving,  the  crew  burning  off 
the  weeds  and  barnacles,  while  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the 
operation  envelopes  the  hull;  a  second  picture  is  of  a 
schooner  anchored  a  little  offshore  with  a  small  boat 
putting  off  to  it,  and  a  third  is  a  launching,  with  the 
ship  just  going  down  the  ways  to  the  hand-wavings  and 
probably  cheers  of  a  small  but  interested  group  of  work¬ 
men  and  spectators. 

The  scene  of  the  launching  must  have  been  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  Stage  Point,  and  probably  at  Briggs’  ship¬ 
yard,  beyond  which  was  the  marine  railway,  the  oilworks, 
and  possibly  several  wharves. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  quote  from  a 
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paper  by  Henry  M.  Brooks,  entitled  “Some  Localities 
about  Salem”  (Historical  Collections  1894-95).  Kefer- 
ring  to  that  period,  about  1840,  Mr.  Brooks  stated: 

The  place  called  “Stage  Point,”  or  as  the  old  people  called 
it,  “Stage  Pint,”  was  near  the  location  of  the  Naumkeag 
Cotton  Mills.  There  was  formerly  on  the  eastern  side  a 
marine  railway  for  hauling  up  vessels  to  be  coppered  or  re¬ 
paired,  and  nearby  a  beach,  where  they  used  to  “grave”  or 
“caulk”  vessels.  Later  Mr.  Miller  had  a  shipyard  just  beyond 
the  railway,  opposite  the  end  of  Derby  Wharf.  Here  was 
built,  among  other  vessels,  the  barques  Glide  and  Imaum, 
and  the  brig  M.  Shepard,  belonging  to  John  Bertram,  Esq. 
Some  years  before  this,  say  1820-1835,  Pickering  Dodge,  a 
well-known  wealthy  merchant,  had  a  wharf  here,  and  Caleb 
Smith,  a  sperm  oil  and  candle  factory. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
lead  manufacturing  was  carried  on  for  several  years  at  a 
site  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  business 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  and  we  read  in 
Osgood  and  Batchelder’s  “Historical  Sketch  of  Salem”: 
“Lead  manufacturing  has  been  carried  on  in  Salem  since 
1826,  when  the  Salem  Lead  Company,  formed  in  1823, 
commenced  operations  on  the  site  of  the  Haumkeag  Mills. 
The  company  was  incorporated  Feb.  7,  1824,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  about  $200,000,  which  was  afterwards  in¬ 
creased.  In  1835,  the  works  were  sold  at  auction  for 
$20,500.  The  total  loss  to  the  date  of  ^le  had  been 
$120,000.  About  1826,  Col.  Francis  Peabody  commenced 
the  white  lead  business  in  South  Salem,  where  Lagrange 
Street  now  is.  In  1830,  he  purchased  Wyman’s  Grist 
Mills,  on  Forest  Biver,  and  the  mixing  and  the  grinding 
was  done  there,  the  corroding  being  done  at  the  old  works. 
In  1843,  these  mills  were  sold  to  the  Forest  River  Lead 
Company.  The  works  on  the  site  of  Lagrange  Street 
were  torn  down,  and  a  number  of  dwellings  located  near 
them  moved  to  lots  adjoining  the  Forest  River  Mills.” 

The  only  trace  of  the  original  Salem  Lead  Company 
that  the  writer  can  recall  is  the  huge  number  of  broken 
corroding  pots  excavated  in  the  Mill  yard  at  the  time  of 
rebuilding  the  plant. 
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To  return  to  our  subject.  Stage  Point  was  owned  by 
the  Brown  family.  William  Brown  was  its  owner  just 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  in  earlier  papers  of  this  series,  William  Brown  was 
a  staunch  Royalist  and  went  to  England.  His  property 
being  confiscated,  the  town  bought  the  location  for  a  ca¬ 
reening  station  and  ordered  it  to  be  paid  for,  1781.  They 
let  it,  1788,  for  £7  per  annum;  1797  for  $30;  1802  for 
$35 ;  and  1837  for  $40.  In  1803  prices  for  graving  and 
sheathing  vessels  on  Stage  Point  were  adopted  and  pub¬ 
lished,  the  prices  graduating  with  the  size  of  the  ship. 
Under  50  tons,  graving  25c  a  ton,  sheathing  10c  a  ton  a 
day;  from  50  to  100  tons,  graving  50c  a  ton,  sheathing 
15c  a  ton  a  day;  and  so  on  in  increases  of  50  or  100  tons 
until  a  toimage  of  300  to  400  was  reached,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  considered  the  limit  of  size  possible.  The 
price  for  a  ship  of  400  tons  burden  was  $1.25  a  ton  for 
graving,  and  30c  a  ton  a  day  for  sheathing. 

“Graving,”  or  as  it  was  also  called  “breaming,”  was 
the  operation  of  cleaning  a  ship’s  bottom  by  burning  off 
the  grass,  mud,  shells,  seaweed,  and  what-not  which  it 
had  contracted  while  lying  in  the  harbor.  It  was  per¬ 
formed  by  holding  kindled  fagots  or  reeds  to  the  bottom, 
which,  by  melting  the  pitch  which  covered  it,  loosened 
whatever  was  adhering  to  the  planks.  The  bottom  was 
afterwards  covered  with  a  compound  of  sulphur,  tallow 
and  other  things,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
smoothing  it  off  and  poisoning  and  destroying  the  worms 
which  often  eat  through  the  planks  in  the  course  of  a 
voyage. 

“Sheathing”  was  the  operation  of  covering  the  bottom 
of  a  ship  with  thin  boards  secured  by  a  special  kind  of 
nail,  this  sheathing  coming  between  the  planks  of  the  hull 
and  the  copper. 

The  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  business 
done  in  the  sixty  years  of  the  town’s  ownership  of  Stage 
Point,  but  in  any  event,  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council, 
October  11,  1841,  the  following  order  was  passed: 

Ordered,  that  the  Mayor  be  authorized  to  sell  that  piece 
of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  city  known  by  the  name  of 
Stage  Point,  bounded  as  follows,  westerly  on  land  of  Joseph 
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Peabody,  northerly  on  South  River,  easterly  by  land  of  the 
Lead  Factory  Company,  southerly  on  a  road  leading  to  said 
Lead  Factory.  Attest  J.  Cloutman,  City  Clerk. 

And  the  record  at  the  Court  House  shows  that  the  City 
of  Salem,  October  16,  1841,  conveyed  the  property  to 
David  Pingree  for  $1,000,  the  deed  being  signed  by  Ste¬ 
phen  C.  Phillips,  Mayor,  and  acknowledged  by  him  to  be 
his  free  act  and  deed  (rather  than  the  free  act  and  deed 
of  the  City  of  Salem).  This  little  indiscretion,  or  lapse, 
of  the  worthy  ]\Iayor,  was  corrected  October  31,  1867, 
when  the  City  of  Salem  gave  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton 
Company  a  confirmatory  deed  to  cure  any  informality  in 
the  deed  previously  given  to  David  Pingree  of  the  Stage 
Point  property,  so  called,  which  had  been  conveyed  by  said 
Pingree  to  the  Xaumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company. 

So  the  ancient  occupation  of  the  place  seems  to  have 
passed  with  the  deed, — Stage  Point,  which  for  two  centu¬ 
ries  had  been  dedicated  to  the  sea  and  to  things  related 
thereto,  and  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  to  the  husky  throat- 
ings  of  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  had  lost 
its  pristine  use.  Also  it  was  losing  its  identity,  for 
slowly  but  inexorably  the  Point  was  washing  away!  Ex¬ 
posed  to  the  full  force  of  the  heavy  seas  pushed  up  by  the 
easterly  storms,  its  gravelly  structure  had  never  been  able 
to  withstand  the  action  of  tide  and  wave,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  building  of  Derby  Wharf  there  had  been 
added  a  new  destructive  agency  in  the  swifter  running 
current  of  the  South  River.  This  stream  for  countless 
ages  had  debouched  into  a  wide  arc  of  the  harbor,  but 
now,  barred  by  the  long  stretch  of  the  wharf,  the  current 
was  turned  sharply  southward,  thrown  against  the  side 
of  the  Point  and,  deflecting  to  the  east,  took  with  it  each 
tide  more  and  more  of  the  gravelly  substance  of  the  ancient 
landmark,  leaving  at  last  only  a  number  of  rough  boulders 
to  mark  its  rugged  outline,  and  at  flood  tide  even  these 
were  submerged. 

Beginnings  or  the  Cotton  Industry. 

And  other  agencies  were  at  work  to  supplant  the  ancient 
prestige  and  established  occupation  of  the  Point,  for  at 
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that  time,  a  hundred  years  a^o,  the  town  was  sufferings 
from  the  effects  of  the  disastrous  embargo  placed  upon 
her  shipping  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  war  of 
1812,  when  her  wharves  had  been  double-lined  with  idle 
vessels  for  many  months,  and  her  seamen  scattered  and 
entering  other  professions.  Added  to  this  setback,  was 
the  inevitable  drift  of  maritime  business  to  the  greater 
cities  of  Boston  and  New  York,  with  the  result  that 
many  merchants,  shipowners  and  shipmasters,  reluctant 
to  follow  the  business  to  new  centres,  found  themselves 
in  the  position  of  looking  about  for  some  other  investment 
for  their  funds. 

It  was  therefore  entirely  natural  that  their  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  new  industry  of  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  already  established  on  the  Charles  River  at 
Waltham,  on  the  Merrimac  at  Chelmsford,  in  the  new 
village  of  Lowell,  and  along  the  Blackstone  Valley  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  fact  that  the  new  enterprises  were  prosperous  led 
some  adventurous  souls  in  Salem  to  believe  that  a  cotton 
mill  might  be  successfully  operated  in  their  own  town.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  no  water-power,  and  there  wasn’t  the 
natural  humidity  necessary  for  the  proper  manipulation 
of  the  cotton  fibre  and  known  to  be  a  concomitant  to  every 
water-course;  but  against  these  facts  it  was  argued  that 
with  the  improved  steam-engine  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  new  fuel,  coal,  could  be  brought  by  water  directly  to 
the  mill,  steam  power  could  be  produced  with  sufficient 
economy  to  compete  with  the  water-wheel.  While,  as  for 
humidity,  that  would  be  adequately  supplied  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide,  provided  the  mill  was  built  along 
the  water  front,  and  to  this  end,  and  quite  naturally,  a 
site  was  selected  at  Stage  Point,  directly  opposite  the 
historic  Derby  Wharf,  as  filling  all  the  requirements  of 
an  ideal  location,  since  there  was  sufficient  area  of  land, 
a  bold  shore  line  affording  a  depth  of  water  ample  for 
vessels  bringing  cotton  and  coal,  and  last,  but  not  least. 
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the  flooding  and  ebbing  tides  close  at  hand  for  humidi¬ 
fying  the  atmosphere.* 

The  important  detail  of  raising  the  required  capital 
for  the  new  enterprise,  and  this  was  estimated  at  a 
half  million  dollars,  was  largely  accomplished  by 
Nathaniel  Griffin,  a  retired  shipmaster,  who  later,  in 
1846,  became  the  flrst  Treasurer  of  the  Company.  (It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  fifty  years  later,  in  1896,  his 
grandson,  Nathaniel  Griffin  Simonds,  became  Treasurer, 
and  held  that  position  until  1926,  when  he  retired,  after  a 
total  service  with  the  company  of  sixty-four  years.)  The 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1839,  but  the  money  must 
have  come  in  slowly,  since  building  operations  did  not 
start  until  several  years  later,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  list  of  original  stockholders  includes  the  names 
of  most  of  the  prominent  merchants,  ship-owners  and 
shipmasters  of  the  old  town,  and  representative  names 
from  every  town  and  village  in  Essex  County. 

The  new  venture  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
“NaumJceag  Steam  Cotton  Company” — “Naumkeag”  for 
the  ancient  Indian  name  of  the  locality,  and  “Steam”  to 
differentiate  the  Mill  from  other  factories  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  which  were  universally  operated  by  water-power. 
This  name  is  now  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  the  power 
is  entirely  electric,  steam  being  used  only  for  heating  in 
cold  weather  and  for  certain  minor  operations. 

Production  was  in  full  swing  in  1847,  and  excerpts 
from  the  final  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge  are  inter¬ 
esting.  The  engineer  was  Col.  Charles  T.  James,  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  since  the  mill 
was  undoubtedly  much  in  advance  of  any  hitherto  built 

•The  need  for  a  very  moist  atmosphere  in  cotton-spinning 
is  to  keep  down  the  static  electricity,  to  which  the  cotton  fibre 
is  very  susceptible,  and  which,  if  active,  causes  the  individual 
fibres  to  repel  each  other,  thus  defeating  the  process  of  twist¬ 
ing  and  spinning.  In  modem  days  this  moisture  is  provided 
by  artificial  humidification,  but  in  early  days  manufacturers 
relied  largely  on  natural  conditions,  as  along  water-courses  or 
in  localities  naturally  humid.  Lancashire,  England,  became  the 
greatest  cotton-spinning  district  in  the  world  on  account  of 
the  favorable  conditions  induced  by  the  consistent  and  well- 
nigh  perpetual  precipitation  there. 
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in  this  country,  and  up  to  the  time  of  its  destruction  in 
1914,  compared  most  favorably  with  mills  desired  and 
built  a  half  century  later,  particularly  in  such  matters 
as  width  in  relation  to  heijrht,  lighting,  sanitation  and 
other  details  not  particularly  stressed  in  early  mill  con¬ 
struction. 

Colonel  James  writes: — 

The  work  on  the  Naumkeag  Mill  has  continued  to  pro¬ 
gress,  and  has  finally  reached  its  completion;  and  you  will 
permit  me  to  tender  my  congratulations  to  the  Board  on  the 
pleasing  fact  that  the  mill  is  now  in  full  and  successful 
operation  in  all  its  departments.  Notwithstanding  much  of 
the  machinery  is  of  a  novel  character,  and  of  a  heavy  descrip¬ 
tion,  yet  the  operation  of  the  entire  mass  is  such  as  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction;  and  its  performance  is  quite  equal  to 
the  anticipations  of  all  concerned.  Your  Engineer  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  he  is  perfectly  willing  the  Naumkeag  Mill, 
as  to  its  appearance,  arrangement  and  operation  and  the 
quality  of  its  work,  should  be  tested  by  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  most  thorough  examination,  by  men  of  the  best 
practical  operative  skill  in  this  country,  or  any  other. 

The  work  having  now  been  completed  and  the  bills  all 
gathered  in,  I  am  able  to  make  a  definite  statement  of  the 
entire  cost.  After  having  collected  and  summed  up  the  vari¬ 
ous  items  of  expenditure  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  etc.,  the  full 
amount  is  found  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  ten  cents;  which 
makes  the  cost  per  spindle  twenty  dollars  and  ninety-one 
cents;  or  about  twelve  per  cent  higher  than  the  former 
estimate.  The  footing  exhibits,  it  is  true,  a  heavy  aggregate, 
but  it  will  be  remembered  too,  that  the  Naumkeag  Mill  is 
of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  contains  much  more  ma¬ 
chinery,  than  any  other  Cotton  [Manufactory  in  the  Union. 
Besides,  there  is  included  in  this  amount,  the  cost  of  real 
estate,  etc.,  of  no  practical  use  to  the  mill,  valued  at  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  boarding  houses,  which 
cost  more  than  thirty-five  thousand.  The  Mill  has  earned 
something  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  six  months,  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances,  such  as  delay  in  starting 
machinery,  loss  from  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton,  etc. 
This  is  believed  to  be  very  fair,  all  things  considered,  but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  to  be  taken  as  a  true  indication  of  what 
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the  mill  is  capable  of  doing.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the 
goods  manufactured,  as  a  test  of  the  qualities  of  the  Naum- 
keag  Mill,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say,  specimens  of 
them  took  the  premium  at  the  late  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Mechanics’  Charitable  Association  at  Boston,  and  at  that  of 
the  American  Institute  at  New  York,  as  being  superior  in 
quality  to  any  other  article  of  the  kind  offered  at  either 
place. 

The  Engineer,  who  was  certainly  a  credit  to  his  honor¬ 
able  profession,  closes  his  report  as  follows: — 

Gentlemen, — But  one  thing  more  remains  for  me  to  do. 

I  cannot  permit  myself  to  close  this  report  without  one 
feeble  effort  to  impress  it  strongly  and  forcibly  on  your  judg¬ 
ment  that,  in  order  to  ensure  that  degree  of  success  which 
your  noble  enterprise  so  richly  merits,  the  management  of 
the  establishment  must  be  of  the  best  description.  Your  mill 
is  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  of  novel  construction. 
Its  character  is  such  that,  with  the  aid  of  sound  judgment, 
scientific  knowledge,  and  great  practical  skill,  its  success  can 
hardly  fail  to  equal  your  reasonable  wishes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  these,  or  any  of  these,  should  unhappily  be  wanting 
in  the  management,  the  result  will  of  necessity  be  disastrous. 
Accept  then,  Gentlemen,  as  the  friendly  admonition  of  one 
deeply  solicitous  for  the  interest  of  the  Corporation,  the  hope 
that  you  will,  by  all  means,  ensure  to  the  Naumkeag  Mill 
the  very  best  management  which  our  country  can  furnish. 

It  is  interesting  to  supplement  Colonel  James’  report 
with  contemporary  accounts  of  these  beginnings  of  the 
Naumkeag,  and  this  I  am  able  to  do  from  conversations 
with  a  man  who,  when  a  boy  of  ten,  lived  on  the  Point 
and  day  by  day  witnessed  the  marvelous  change  of  a 
district  of  waving  hay-fields  to  a  bustling  factory  site 
with  hundreds  of  operatives  actively  employed, — the  sibi¬ 
lant  swish  of  the  scythe  in  the  lush  grass  supplanted  by 
the  whirr  of  spindles  and  the  throb  of  looms,  and  the 
evening  quiet  of  its  pastoral  precincts  broken  by  the  Mill 
bell  telling  the  time  hour  by  hour  throughout  the  night. 
In  the  morning  there  would  be  a  rude  alarm  at  five 
o’clock,  and  in  the  evening  a  peaceful  curfew  at  nine. 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Former  Resident  of  the 
Point. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Moreland,  of  Everett,  now  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year,  lived  on  the  Point  as  a  child,  and  distinctly 
remembers  the  excitement  when,  as  an  observant  lad,  he 
followed  the  building  operations, — noting  the  army  of 
men  leveling  the  site,  digging  the  foundation  and  raising 
the  walls  of  what,  to  youthful  eyes,  seemed  to  be  the  most 
wonderful  and  biggest  building  in  the  world!  There 
were  ships  at  the  sea-wall,  unloading  all  sorts  of  material, 
slow-plodding  oxen  dragging  huge  stones  for  the  under¬ 
pinning,  and  enormous  timbers  for  floors  and  roof,  and 
later  heavy  teams  bringing  strange  and  fascinating  ma¬ 
chines  to  fill  the  great  rooms. 

It  was  David  ^lerritt  who  trucked  the  original  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  first  cotton,  and  it  is  interesting  to  record 
that  in  the  more  than  fourscore  years  up  to  the  present 
time,  David  Merritt,  his  son  and  his  successors,  always 
under  the  same  name,  have  trucked  all  the  machinery  and 
cotton  to  the  Mill  and  also  the  finished  product  to  the 
railroad. 

3ilr.  Moreland  particularly  recalls  the  operation  of 
hoisting  the  machinery  into  the  Mill  and  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  it.  The  Mill  was  over  400  feet  long,  of  four 
stories  and  an  attic,  and  had  tw’o  square  tow'ers  on  the 
southern  side,  mth  a  wide  door  opening  at  each  story. 
It  was  to  these  doors  that  the  heavy  machinery  was 
hoisted  by  a  gang  of  lusty  workmen,  most  of  whom  had 
been  sailors  at  some  time  or  other.  These  men  were  in 
charge  of  a  retired  mariner  named  Ralph  Butterfield,  who 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  fitted  for  his  job  of  yard- 
master,  and  especially  qualified  at  this  time  of  installing 
the  equipment.  He  is  described  as  brawny,  thickset,  his 
face  deep-tanned,  almost  hidden  by  a  grizzled  beard,  and 
his  ears  adorned  with  little  gold  rings,  and  above  all 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  voice  of  tremendous  power,  and 
by  vocation  with  a  vocabulary  extensive,  picturesque  and 
convincing.  The  falls,  with  their  huge  blocks,  were 
hooked  to  the  outrigger  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  while 
most  of  the  machinery  was  hoisted  hand  over  hand,  or 
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by  the  crew  walkin;^  away  man-o’-war  fashion,  some  of 
the  heaviest  pieces  required  the  use  of  a  windlass.  When 
they  were  hoisting  by  hand,  Mr.  Jkloreland  recalls  the 
yardmaster  standing  in  the  tower  doorway,  far  aloft, 
lustily  yo-ho’ing  to  give  the  time  to  the  men  as  they 
swayed  away  on  the  rope,  while,  if  the  windlass  was  used, 
some  ancient  sailorman  was  sure  to  strike  into  an  old 
sea  chanty,  and  the  great  piece  of  machinery  would  go 
into  place  to  the  tune  of  “Away  Rio,”  “Sally  Brown,” 
“Good-bye,  Fare  Ye  Well,”  or  some  other  familiar  cap¬ 
stan  chanty. 

Particularly  interesting  are  Mr.  Moreland’s  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Point, — the  beach  where  the  boys  went  in 
swimming,  the  big  trees  under  which  they  lay  in  the  hot 
summer  days,  the  games  they  played,  his  schoolmates, 
the  Bro^vn  School  and  its  famous  master,  Mr.  John  B. 
Fairfield,  with  his  strenuous  but  effective  methods  to 
inculcate  habits  of  punctuality,  industry  and  concentra¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  what  would  be 
a  most  fascinating  chapter  in  a  story  of  Salem  life  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 

Soon  after  the  !Mill  was  built,  a  street,  afterwards  called 
Union  Street,  was  laid  out,  and  a  bridge  built  across  the 
river  for  the  particular  accommodation  of  the  mill  oper¬ 
atives  living  down  town.  This  bridge  was  for  a  long 
time  called  the  FTew  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Moreland  recalls 
that  on  a  memorable  occasion  the  draw-tender  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  bridge  to  separate  the  Pointers  from  the 
Downtowners,  when  the  boys  of  the  two  factions  were 
engaged  in  one  of  their  really  sanguinary  sectional  fights. 

Accompanying  a  chart  showing  the  corporation  grounds 
and  other  interesting  places  in  the  neighborhood,  Mr. 
Moreland  ^vrites:  “I  have  drawn  it  as  it  was  at  the  time 
I  lived  there  and  until  about  1853,  when  they  began  to 
cut  up  the  rear  land,  then  mowing  fields,  into  house  lots, 
and  make  new  streets.  I  visited  the  place  some  years 
before  the  great  fire,  and  all  the  territory  from  the  old 
Briggs  estate  to  the  water  had  been  so  thickly  covered 
with  dwellings,  I  could  only  with  difficulty  locate  the  old 
fields  where  we,  carefree  boys,  romped  in  the  grass,  waded 
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in  ‘Browning’s  Pond,’  and  had  our  clambakes  on  Stage 
Point,  now  entirely  washed  away.  It  is  a  crude  chart, 
but  absolutely  correct  so  far  as  relative  positions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  for  I  have  a  most  retentive  memory,  especially 
for  matters  of  long  ago,  and  every  bit  of  beach,  wharfage, 
old  street,  dock  and  lumber  yard  and  green  mowing  field 
is  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory  as  clear  as  yesterday. 
On  that  visit  I  passed  down  the  entire  length  of  the  street 
between  the  old  mill  and  the  boarding-houses.  The  mill 
was  humming  away  as  of  old,  and  I  could  hardly  resist 
the  impulse  to  stop  at  l^o.  6  first  block,  go  in  and  find 
father,  mother.  Aunt  Sarah,  sister  Augusta,  brother  John ! 
Alas,  what  a  gulf  of  years  lay  between  me  and  that 
vision!” 

Peogeess  of  the  N’aumkeag  Steam  Cotton 
Company. 

With  the  passing  years,  other  mills  were  erected,  until 
the  space  between  the  original  building  and  the  South 
River  was  closely  covered,  and  the  land  to  the  south 
had  been  gradually  acquired  for  storehouses,  coal  piles,  and 
the  other  appurtenances  of  a  thriving  and  growing  con¬ 
cern.  This  expansion  had  absorbed  the  Seccomb  Oil 
Works,  the  Joshua  Brown  Boatyard,  and  to  the  extreme 
south  the  old  Sterry  Smith  Iron  Foundry,  while  every¬ 
where  the  new  streets  mentioned  by  Mr.  Moreland  were 
closely  built  up  with  modern  dwellings  of  the  three  and 
four-decker  type,  mostly  of  wood  and  of  notably  flimsy 
construction. 

But  the  way  to  old  Stage  Point  was  still  open  and  all 
who  cared  had  free  access  thereto. 

June  25,  1914,  was  a  hot,  dry  day.  At  noon,  a  fire 
started  in  a  small  manufacturing  establishment  on  Boston 
Street,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  after  a  course  changed 
several  times  by  a  veering  wind,  reached  the  mill  district 
late  in  the  afternoon.  In  a  few  hours,  the  proud  plant, 
built  up  through  seventy  years  of  careful  planning,  was 
reduced  to  stark  brick  walls  and  tangled  masses  of  junk! 
Wooden  copings  and  sash,  hard  pine  timbers,  oil-soaked 
floors,  and  tinder-like  cotton,  helped  to  make  the  job 
complete;  at  the  same  time,  lack  of  water  rendered  the 
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aprinkler  equipment  inoperative,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
city  and  mill  fire  departments  were  futile  against  the 
fierce  heat  from  hundreds  of  burning  dwellings  closely 
surrounding  the  plant. 

Adequate  insurance,  together  with  an  optimistic  and 
progressive  board  of  management,  made  it  possible  to 
begin  a  rebuilding  program  at  once.  The  improved  and 
modem  layout  of  the  plant  occupied  not  only  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  old  mill  but  extended  much  farther  to  the 
south,  so  that  with  new  sea-walls  and  more  filling,  all 
traces  of  the  oil  works,  the  marine  railway,  Brown’s  boat¬ 
yard  and  Miller’s  shipyard,  were  quite  obliterated;  but 
to  the  extreme  south  there  remained  a  remnant  of  Stage 
Point,  just  a  suggestion  of  it,  and  this  the  neighborhood 
was  still  at  liberty  to  use  as  of  old,  and  this  privilege 
now  was  mostly  used  by  the  older  men  who,  on  fine  days 
in  spring  and  through  the  summer,  would  congregate 
there  and  talk  of  old  days,  calling  to  mind  the  building 
of  ships  there,  the  tragedy  of  the  Prairie  Flower  and  the 
launching  of  the  Taria  Topan.  As  they  talked  and  smoked 
in  the  detached  way  so  much  affected  by  old  men,  they 
would  look  across  the  narrow  strip  of  water  to  Derby 
Wharf  and  sigh,  perhaps,  at  sight  of  the  old  Mindoro 
lying  alongside,  with  yards  cock-biUed,  awaiting  her  last 
journey. 

In  1924,  an  expansion  of  the  Mill  plant  called  for 
further  progress  to  the  south,  and  this  time  the  necessary 
grading  leveled  all  that  remained  of  the  slight  eminence 
of  the  Point,  and  the  extended  sea-wall  cut  its  submerged 
end  from  the  landward  portion.  This  completed  the  oblit¬ 
eration  of  Stage  Point,  and  after  nearly  three  hundred 
years  of  use,  the  place  became  only  a  name, — one  more 
tradition  in  the  annals  of  Salem.  The  Big  Eock,  settled 
deep  in  the  shifting  gravel,  is  incorporated  in  the  structure 
of  the  sea-wall,  its  smoke-blackened  side  tilted  out  of  sight 
forever  I 

Perhaps  next  June  I  may  go  down  to  Stage  Point  to 
view  the  pageant  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Charter 
ship,  and  standing  on  the  sea-wall  there,  I  shall  scan  the 
harlwr — ^Haugus  Head,  the  Heck,  the  beautiful  Beverly 
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shore,  the  treeless  islands,  the  sparkling  bay — ^to  catch  a 
first  glimpse  of  the  coming  ship,  and  as  her  ancient  out¬ 
line  meets  the  view,  it  well  may  be  that  at  my  feet  the 
“Rock”  will  then  tune  in  to  some  responsive  cell  of  my 
sub-conscious  self,  and  in  those  static  waves  I’ll  read  a 
message  such  as  this: — 

I  have  served  long — age-long  my  bulk  has  been  the  beacon 
to  this  safe  harbor,  my  shade  has  been  for  aye  the  trysting 
place  of  youth,  and  in  the  warmth  of  my  reflected  heat,  old 
age  has  basked.  My  sheltered  niche  has  been  the  feasting 
place  of  men  since  time  began, — ^red  men  and  white, — aye 
white  men  this  thousand  years,  for  know,  in  that  far-distant 
age,  fair  travel-worn  adventurers  have  sought  me  out,  and 
here  found  comfort  after  long  voyaging  from  their  northern 
home, — and  from  my  topmost  footing  the  good  Arbella  was 
descried  as  she  made  harbor,  and  round  about  this  place  was 
gathered  the  eager  concourse  to  welcome  her  and  the  precious 
document  she  safely  brought.  Since  then,  my  friendly  bulk 
has  served  its  turn  for  three  full  centuries,  and  now  that  same 
great  bulk  holds  back  the  encroaching  sea.  I  still  serve ! 

The  story  of  Stage  Point  is  ended. 
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August  14,  1929. 

Mr.  J.  Foster  Smith: 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion  a  plan  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Naumkeag 
CJorporation  and  other  places  of  interest  in  that  region,  as 
I  remember  them  to  have  been  in  the  year  1847  and  a  few 
years  later,  when  I  was  a  schoolboy. 

The  plan  is  not  drawn  to  any  scale,  but  I  am  certain  it 
is  very  correct  as  to  the  relative  positions,  for  I  have  a  very 
retentive  memory,  especially  for  matters  of  long  ago. 

I  must  admit  that  much  of  it  is  out  of  proportion,  in  my 
effort  to  squeeze  so  much  territory  into  so  small  a  place. 

I  remember  our  front  door,  the  sixth  tenement  in  No.  3 
on  the  plan,  was  nearly  opposite  the  first  tower  where  they 
hoisted  in  most  of  the  new  machinery,  and  I  was  interested 
to  sit  on  our  front  steps  and  watch  the  work  and  listen  to 
the  “Yo-hoing”  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  So  I  have  used  those 
places  as  objective  points  (See  small  X  on  No.  3  and  on  first 
factory  tower).  I’ve  squeezed  the  streets  together  and  then 
the  mowing  fields  are  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  parts, 
but  the  plan  shows  their  position. 

Stage  Point  should  have  a  more  extensive  sweep,  but  the 
plan  will  in  a  way  show  how  it  was  in  that  far-off  time.  A 
very  narrow  path  led  to  a  small  grass  patch  there. 

i  have  shown  a  line  for  Derby  Wharf,  but  really  it  should 
be  so  far  away  that  its  outer  end  would  bear  about  45  degrees 
from  Stage  Point. 

I  submit  a  numbered  list,  so  one  can  identify  the  various 
points  of  interest  as  they  were  at  the  time  I  lived  there,  but 
changes  since  the  great  fire  have  entirely  obliterated  all  the 
old  landmarks. 

A  typewritten  copy  would  be  more  readable,  for  at  almost 
ninety-four  my  hand  has  become  quite  unsteady. 

Hoping  the  plan  will,  in  a  way,  help  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  region  in  1847,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Francis  A.  Moreland. 
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KEY  TO  PLAN. 


No.  1  Factory — 400  ft.  long. 

“  2  Cloth  Boom. 

“  3  First  Block — 7  tenements. 

“  4  Second  Block — 6  tenements. 

“  5-5  Back  yards  to  Blocks. 

“  6-6  Browning  House  and  Cow  barn. 

“  7  Briggs’  House. 

“  8  Briggs’  Greenhouses. 

“  9  Comstock  Cottage. 

“  10-10  Joe  Bose’s  House  &  Garden  (Calker  &  Graver). 
“  11  Salem  Marine  Bail  way. 

“  12-12  Smith’s  Sperm  Oil  Mill. 

"  13-13  Smith’s  Wharf. 

“  14-14  Steip’^  Smith’s  Iron  Foundry. 

“  15  “Browning’s  Pond,”  salt  water,  fed  from  sluice-way. 

under  sea  wall. 

“  16  Kimball’s  Grocery  Store. 

“  17  Bubber  Mill  (burnt  later). 

“  18  Jlethodist  Church. 

“  19  New  Bridge,  so  called,  to  Union  Street. 

“  20  Old  Draw  Bridge  on  Lafayette  Street. 

“  21  “Stage  Point”  as  it  was  in  1847. 

“  22  Mr.  Caleb  A.  Smith’s  House.  He  owned  the  wharf, 
oil  mill,  railway. 

The  X  shows  the  pump  where  all  got  their  water,  as  there 
was  no  aqueduct  in  South  Salem  in  1847. 

The  O’s  mean  two  immense  Elm  Trees  in  which  we  used 
to  rig  swings. 

The  plan  is  not  drawn  to  any  scale,  only  just  as  I  remember 
the  region  in  1847. 


SKETCH  MAP  OF  STAGE  POINT  IN  1847. 
Drawn  from  mamory  by  Francis  A.  Moraland 


DOCUMENTS  KELATING  TO  MAKBLEHEAD, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abstracts  from  the  Origihae  in  the  Massachusetts 
Archives. 


By  John  Henry  Edmonds. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  LXY,  page  562.) 


William  Girdler,  who  married  Grace  Stacey,  commenced 
an  action  in  Common  Pleas,  Dec.,  1740,  in  name  of 
Samuel  Stacey,  surviving  Trustee  and  recovered  verdict 
against  us  by  default,  £180  and  costs,  notwithstanding 
that  as  soon  as  said  action  was  commenced  the  Adminis¬ 
trators  went  to  said  Samuel  and  convinced  him  they  had 
fully  satisfied  the  intention  of  said  deed  of  gift  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  and  bringing  up  the  said  Grace,  and  he  said 
the  action  was  not  ordered  by  him  and  that  the  same 
should  not  be  entered  or  called  in  Court.  Your  Peti¬ 
tioners  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  Writ  of  Review  for  a  new 
trial  as  now  said  Samuel  is  dead  and  that  Samuel  Stacey, 
jr.,  of  Marblehead,  Administrator  of  the  same,  may  be 
made  a  party  to  the  said  writ.  Mary  Stacey  her  #  mark 
Administratrix,  John  Stacey  Administrator.  New  trial 
allowed. 

Petition  to  General  Court  by  William  Girdler,  Marble¬ 
head,  fisherman,  and  Grace  his  wife,  for  reversion  of 
order  on  the  admission  of  the  Petitioners  as  defendants, 
the  case  being  still  in  Court,  by  John  Chapman,  Attorney. 
Proceedings  suspended,  Dec.  21,  1745 ;  judgment  reversed 
with  damages  against  estate  of  Samuel  Stacey,  June  14, 
1745 ;  another  petition  of  William  Girdler,  Dec.  20,  1749, 
for  reconsideration.  — Yol.  43,  pp.  40-56. 

Petition,  June  4,  1750,  of  Charles  Reddien  of  Marble¬ 
head:  that  sometime  in  the  Month  of  October  1746,  he 
was  “by  an  Express  put  on  board  the  Sloop  Diamond, 
Captain  Hooper,  a  Packet  to  an  English  Fleet  thought 
then  to  be  upon  the  Coast,  in  the  Office  of  a  Pilot,  for 
which  Service  your  Petitioner  was  to  have  after  the  Rate 
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of  Thirty  Pounds  Old  Tenor  per  Month;  at  which  Time 
were  also  impressed  into  the  Service  of  the  Province,  your 
Petitioner’s  Gun  of  the  Value  of  Ten  pounds  old  Tenor, 
and  his  Case  of  Pistols  of  the  Value  of  Twelve  pounds 
Old  Tenor;  and  sailing  out  of  Marblehead  accordingly, 
your  Petitioner  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  taken  (in  said 
Sloop)  by  the  French  and  carried  to  Old  France;  and  was 
so  long  detained  as  a  Prisoner,  as  to  be  absent  from  his 
Family  full  twenty  three  Months,  for  which  Time  to¬ 
gether  with  his  Gun  and  Pistols  he  has  not  received  the 
least  Consideration.  Therefore  your  Petitioner  prays  that 
You  will  be  pleased  to  make  him  such  allowance  for  his 
twenty  three  Months  absence  and  for  his  case  of  pistols 
and  Gun  as  You  may  in  Your  great  Wisdom  think  reason¬ 
able.” 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  13,  1750,  or¬ 
dered  that  the  Petitioner  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the 
Committee  of  War  Sixteen  Shillings  per  Month  for  the 
space  of  twenty  three  Months.  And  that  He  be  allowed 
out  of  the  Commissary  General’s  Store  a  Gun  and  a  Case 
of  Pistols.  — Yol.  64,  p.  367. 

Petition,  Sept.  26,  1750,  by  Matthew  Bright  of  Marble¬ 
head,  labourer,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  executrix  of  her  late 
husband  Richard  James,  Junior,  of  Marblehead,  and  John 
Pearce  of  Marblehead,  baker,  guardian  to  Elizabeth,  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Sarah  James,  infants  and  children  of  said  Richard 
James,  deceased.  Debts  due  from  said  estate  24-16-0,  the 
whole  of  the  real  estate  (value  £133)  consists  of  a  single 
house  and  10  or  12  rods  of  land  adjoining,  in  Marblehead, 
to  which  land  there  is  no  passageway  but  through  the  said 
house  and  very  prejudicial  (if  not  impossible)  to  sell 
part  thereof,  praying  that  the  Executrix  may  be  enabled 
to  sell  the  whole  of  same  and  after  the  debts  are  paid  to 
deliver  the  residue  to  John  Pearce  to  place  at  interest 
and  divide  the  proceeds  1/3  to  said  Sarah  for  life  and 
the  other  2/3  as  fast  as  he  receives  it  at  interest  again 
for  use  of  the  children  during  their  respective  minorities 
and  on  said  Sarah’s  death  if  they  survive  her  to  revert 
to  them  as  above.  Wit :  Israel  Phippen,  Elizabeth  Pearce. 
Allowed. 
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House,  Jan.  22,  1750,  Bead  and  with  consent  of  John 
Pearce  allowed  on  observing  the  Province  Law  as  to  the 
sale  of  Intestate’s  Real  Estate  and  giving  security  to 
Probate  Court  for  payment  of  Debts,  Funeral  charges  and 
the  delivery  of  the  residue  for  the  use  of  the  children 
according  to  his  will,  save  that  interest  of  1/3  for  life 
be  paid  to  widow.  Sent  up  for  Concurrence.  Thomas 
Hubbard  speaker.  Council,  Jan.  22,  1750,  Concurred, 
Samuel  Holbrook,  Deputy  Secretary.  Consented,  S. 
Phips.  — Vol.  18,  p.  672. 

Court  Record,  Sept.  25,  1750,  Inferior,  Hewbury, 
Richard  Homan,  Marblehead,  shoreman,  versus  William 
Cole  resident  in  Marblehead,  mariner,  who  on  the  9th 
November  last  owing  him  £112  for  25  quintalls  of  mer¬ 
chantable  codfish,  promised  same  on  demand,  but  now 
denies  it.  Defendant  defaults,  execution  issued. 

Petition  to  General  Court,  Jan.  9,  1750,  of  William 
Coles,  Topsham,  Devonshire,  but  late  residing  in  Marble¬ 
head,  sued  by  Richard  Homan,  as  above,  being  bound  to 
sea,  appointed  Edmund  Trowbridge,  his  Attorney,  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  him,  but  he  being  called  to  the  Superior  Court 
at  Springfield  on  the  same  day  to  prosecute  one  Lenox 
for  sodomy  failed  to  appear  and  judgment  was  granted 
by  default^  when  your  Petitioner  never  received  said  fish 
nor  owed  said  Homan  a  farthing.  Asks  for  a  Review  of 
same  at  next  Superior  in  June  and  that  execution  be 
stayed. 

Petition  to  General  Court,  Mar.  27,  1751,  of  Richard 
Homan  of  Marblehead  (in  answer  to  William  Coles). 
Reasons  are  false,  said  Coles  was  not  immediately  bound 
to  see,  but  on  day  of  trial  was  seen  in  his  journey  from 
Boston  supposed  to  Hewbury.  .  •  .  Coles  is  not  of  this 
Province,  with  no  estate  here,  in  ill  health  when  in  Mar¬ 
blehead  and  likely,  if  alive,  not  to  come  here  any  more, 
though  he  did  not  sail  until  sometime  in  December. 

Bond  of  John  Rowe,  Boston,  merchant,  as  attorney 
for  William  Coles,  for  costs  and  charges.  Witnesses: 
John  Remington,  Joseph  Carnes. 

—Vol.  43,  pp.  297-304. 
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“Boston,  June  5,  1751. 

“Gentlemen 

“The  Lieutenant  Govemour  and  Council  are  informed 
that  one  Thomas  Dixy  one  of  of  your  Town  is  lately  come 
in  from  Sea,  and  reports  that  he  met  with  a  French  Man 
of  War  in  his  Passage  and  was  aboard  her  and  that  the 
said  Ship  was  bound  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy:  The  Board 
therefore  desire  that  you  would  take  effectual  Care  that 
the  said  Dixie  forthwith  come  up  to  Boston  and  attend 
them  that  they  may  have  a  particular  Account  of  this 
affair.  And  it  is  further  desired  that  in  case  any  other 
of  your  Vessels  that  can  give  an  Account  of  this  Ship 
should  arrive  at  Marblehead  that  you  would  take  Examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Men  and  send  them  to  me.  Let  your  exam¬ 
ination  be  very  particular  especially  in  relation  to  the 
force  of  the  Ship,  the  place  she  is  bound  to  and  the  design 
she  is  upon. 

“I  am  Gentlemen  Your  very  humble  Servant, 

Josiah  Willard. 

“Collonel  Joseph  Blaney  and 
Major  Jacob  Fowle.”  — Yol.  54,  pp.  31,  32. 

“Marblehead  June  6th  1751 
“Sir  yours  of  the  5th  Instant  I  have  Eeceived  and  In 
obedience  to  your  Honours  Desire  have  ordered  John 
Dixey  the  Master  of  a  Fishing  Vessel  who  spoke  with  the 
French  man  of  war  to  go  Directly  to  Boston  and  wait  on 
the  Honourable  Board  and  hope  your  Honours  will  See 
that  the  poor  Man  hath  Some  Satisfaction  for  his  truble 
and  charge.  I  am 

“Your  Honours  most  obedient  Humble  Servant 

Joseph  Blany. 

“To  the  Honourable  Josiah  Willard  Esquire.” 

—Vol.  54,  p.  32. 


{To  he  continued) 


SALEM  AND  THE  EOYAL  CHAKTER. 


By  Joseph  B,  Saunders. 


Governor  Bradford  is  credited  with  the  following  entry 
in  his  diary :  “It  is  to  the  admiration  of  many  and  almost 
the  wonder  of  the  world  that  from  so  small  beginnings  so 
great  things  should  ensue;  but  it  was  the  Lord’s  doings, 
therefore  should  l)e  marvelous  in  our  eyes.” 

These  words,  having  application  to  some  small  affairs 
of  the  Plymouth  colony,  express  a  natural  and  common 
thought  when  considering  the  particular  beginning  we 
today  commemorate.  From  small  beginnings  unforeseen 
developments  are  not  unusual  but  occasionally  they  are 
great  enough  to  give  us  pause.  Here  in  Massachusetts  we 
are  in  the  period  of  tercentenaries  and  we  pause  today 
to  note  an  event  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  house 
of  Thomas  Goffe,  in  England,  on  August  29,  1629,  a 
movement  was  started  that  helped  remake  the  world. 
At  a  meeting  there  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Company  they  voted  that  the  government  and 
patent  of  the  company  be  settled  in  New  England.  This 
simple  business  proceeding  had  far-reaching  consequences ; 
it  marked  the  beginning  of  self-government. 

The  granting  of  the  company’s  charter  at  an  earlier 
date  in  the  same  year  was  an  exercise  of  the  king’s  pre¬ 
rogative.  The  reign  of  King  Charles,  embracing  this 
year,  is  memorable  in  English  history,  for  then  the  Star 
Chamber  was  striking  hard  at  civil  liberty  and  the  High 
Commission  was  oppressing  English  Puritans  with  bar¬ 
baric  torture.  The  king,  in  his  determination  to  rule 
alone,  dissolved  Parliament,  and  England  had  eleven 
years  of  his  personal  government.  During  that  period 
twenty  thousand  Puritans  reached  the  new  world’s  shores. 
With  and  without  Parliament  the  king  reigned  for  twenty 
years  after  the  vote  of  the  stockholders  was  taken,  but 
in  1649  an  iron-handed  Puritan  from  the  shire  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon — through  his  masked  executioner — severed  the 
King’s  head  at  Whitehall. 

Through  preceding  centuries  those  charters  affecting 
popular  rights  may  be  thought  of  as  fragments  of  free¬ 
dom  thrown  from  the  lord  and  master  to  his  subjects. 
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They  were  concessions  relieving  one  form  of  oppression 
or  another,  sometimes  forced  from  the  sovereign  and 
sometimes  given  by  him  for  his  own  selfish  interests. 
The  exercise  of  these  charter  privileges  by  the  people 
created  in  them  the  desire  for  self-government,  and  the 
English  constitution  is  said  to  be  but  a  series  of  charters 
while  our  Federal  constitution  has  been  described  as  “a 
collection  of  the  various  charters  of  freedom  that  lie  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  pathway  of  English  history.’’ 

The  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  cradled 
popular  rights  but  strictly  it  was  a  business  instrument, 
defining  the  privileges  of  the  company,  making  it  a  “body 
corporate  and  politique,”  providing  a  seal,  naming  its 
officers,  providing  for  their  election  and  oaths  of  office, 
fixing  a  time  for  the  meetings  of  the  general  court,  giving 
power  to  make  laws  and  ordinances,  and  containing  sev¬ 
eral  other  interesting  provisions.  It  was,  in  short,  a 
“frame  of  government,”  such  as  in  its  preamble  we  de¬ 
clare  our  present  state  constitution  to  be.  To  mark  a 
distinction  between  our  colony  and  others  this  language 
has  been  used :  “In  Massachusetts  a  trading  company  did 
not  beget,  as  elsewhere,  but  literally  became  a  political 
state.” 

This  charter,  under  which  Massachusetts  prospered,  re¬ 
ceived  later,  under  changing  conditions  in  England,  royal 
confirmation  and,  later,  royal  revocation.  Later  still  an¬ 
other  charter  was  given  us,  making  Massachusetts  a  royal 
province  with  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king  instead 
of  being  elected  by  the  freemen.  The  time  came,  how¬ 
ever,  when  we  finished  our  compacts  with  kings  and  made 
one  among  ourselves.  To  the  admiration  of  many,  the 
first  charter  from  Charles,  “by  the  grace  of  God  kinge  of 
England,  Scotland,  Eraunce  and  Ireland,”  developed  into 
our  state  constitution — “a  social  compact  by  which  the 
whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen  and  each  citizen 
with  the  whole  people.” 

Professor  Morison,  the  distinguished  historical  adviser 
of  the  Tercentenary  committee  of  the  state,  says:  “When 
John  Adams  drafted  the  constitution  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  he  followed  as  closely  as  possible 
the  lines  and  language  of  the  company  charter  of  1629.” 
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Mr,  Charles  Warren,  formerly  assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  speaking;  last  year  before  the  State 
Bar  Association  of  Kentucky,  told  us  the  same  interest¬ 
ing  fact  with  some  detail.  He  said :  “When  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  permanent  form  of  government  the  states 
should  adopt,  there  was  presented  a  problem  new  in  his¬ 
tory.  Fortunately  there  was  in  Congress  one  man,  and 
one  alone,  who  all  his  life  had  made  a  profound  study 
of  the  theory  of  government.  Most  of  the  colonies  in 
1775  sought  the  opinion  of  Congress  as  to  the  form  of 
government  they  should  adopt.  That  cautious  body  de¬ 
clined  to  give  any  definite  view.  Accordingly  the  dele¬ 
gates  turned  to  Adams,  and  from  the  summer  of  1775 
through  the  spring  of  1776  he  was  consulted  by  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Korth  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Kew 
Jersey,  Kew  York  and  Kew  Hampshire.  It  was  a  novel 
and  unknown  thing  at  that  time,  this  business  of  consti¬ 
tution-making.  Adams  outlined  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  the  precise  course  which  the  American  states  later 
followed  in  the  formation  of  their  constitutions.  Between 
May  1776  and  December  1777  practically  all  the  colonies, 
save  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  adopted  Adams’  plan  in 
general  in  drafting  their  state  constitutions.  Kew  York 
conformed  to  it  very  closely  and  Massachusetts  in  1780 
adopted  as  its  constitution  the  very  draft  which  Adams 
wrote  for  it.  Moreover,  when  in  1787  the  Federal  con¬ 
vention  met  at  Philadelphia  to  frame  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  the  Massachusetts  and  Kew 
York  constitutions  to  which  the  delegates  resorted  for  the 
form,  and  much  of  the  wording,  of  the  immortal  docu¬ 
ment  which  they  signed.  Today  the  framework  of  the 
constitutions  of  almost  all  our  states  follow  that  drafted 
by  John  Adams  in  1780.  Bightly  may  he  be  termed  the 
architect  of  American  constitiitions.”  Thiis  we  see  by  what 
close  links  and  by  whose  hand  there  was  joined  the  char¬ 
ter  of  a  king  to  the  constitution  of  our  nation  and  the 
constitutions  of  our  several  states. 

Professor  Morison  again  advises  us  that  the  Piiritans’ 
intention  in  coming  to  America  Avas  to  “establish  a  com¬ 
monwealth  Avhere  men  could  lead  the  good  life  according 
to  the  Avord  of  God  as  interpreted  by  themselevs.”  In 
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the  pursuit  of  this  intention  they  were  deeply  in  earnest 
and  admittedly  intolerant.  If,  on  the  facts,  there  is  any 
disposition  among  us  to  be  severely  critical  of  early  Puri¬ 
tan  intolerance,  it  will  be  some  proof  of  our  present  tol¬ 
erant  spirit,  some  evidence  of  good  faith  and  judicial 
outlook  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  to  supply  any  explana¬ 
tion  that  may  be  found.  The  nature  of  their  sacrifice, 
the  abandonment  of  home,  friends  and  country,  is  obvious, 
and,  in  a  wholly  new  world,  they  were  forming,  under 
legal  grant,  a  commonwealth  which  they  might  reasonably 
regard  as  their  own.  To  countenance  dissent  was  intoler¬ 
able  to  them  after  all  their  hardships,  after  all  their  burn¬ 
ing  memories.  Dissent  to  them  meant  disaster,  the  defeat 
and  end  of  their  purpose  and,  with  this  purpose  in  full 
swing,  they  guarded  their  position  jealously,  some  think 
ruthlessly. 

Their  apprehension  of  a  revival  here  of  the  conflict  in 
England,  from  which  they  had  just  separated  themselves, 
was  heightened  by  the  very  nature  of  their  religious  be¬ 
lief.  They  were  impregnated  with  the  Calvinistie  idea 
that  led  them  to  think  they  were  the  chosen  few  and  all 
others  were  excluded.  They  were,  as  they  thought,  the 
elect.  They  believed  that  for  their  sake  alone  “the  Al¬ 
mighty  had  proclaimed  His  will  by  the  pen  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.”  A  natural  opposition 
to  dissent  from  their  purpose  had,  therefore,  fanatical 
reinforcement,  and  fanaticism  is  a  form  of  religious  in¬ 
sanity,  an  obsession  that  is  often  controlling.  In  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  duration  it  has  led  often  to  abnormality 
of  conduct  and  accounts  for  world-wide  practices  involv¬ 
ing  severe  punishment  and  marked  by  death  as  well  in 
many  cruel  forms. 

There  is  another  consideration.  “Two  great  forces,” 
Dean  Hodges  says,  “are  everlastingly  confronting  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization;  on  the 
one  side  the  institution,  on  the  other  the  individual.”  He 
expresses  a  distinction  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puri¬ 
tans  by  calling  the  Puritans  institutionalists  and  the  Pil¬ 
grims  individualists,  and  he  looked  upon  the  latter  as  the 
first  real  influence  for  religious  liberty. 

The  Puritans  did  seek  the  common  institutional  bene- 
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fits  and  in  their  heydey  of  institutionalism  here  they 
combined  church  and  state.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
precedent  of  a  commonwealth,  there  was  a  union  of  divine 
and  civil  law  in  the  administration  of  things.  Such  a 
union  was  an  extension  of  the  belief  that  they  were  the 
chosen  ones  and  so  they  imposed  with  vigorous  discipline 
an  absolute  conformity ;  yet  how  interesting  it  is  to  recall 
Senator  Hoar’s  speech,  in  presenting  to  the  United  States 
the  busts  of  John  Winthrop  and  Samuel  Adams,  in  which 
he  asserts  the  Puritans  “were  among  the  first  of  mankind 
to  establish  complete  religious  toleration.”  Early  in  the 
colony’s  experiment  opposing  forces  were  in  motion  and 
the  individualist  became  articulate. 

Here  in  Salem,  John  and  Samuel  Browne  and  some 
followers  favored  the  liturgy.  They  were  considered  “fac¬ 
tious  and  evil-conditioned  men,”  and  were  promptly  re¬ 
turned  to  England  on  the  ground  that  “the  success  of  the 
colony  would  be  endangered  by  a  breach  of  its  unity.” 
Here  in  Salem,  also,  Roger  Williams,  the  Puritan  pastor, 
criticised  the  union  of  church  and  state  and  pleaded  with 
his  brethren  “for  all  forms  of  faith,  equal  toleration.” 
For  an  answer  the  general  court  banished  him,  and  Hugh 
Peter,  his  successor,  pronounced  the  excommunication. 
But  independent  minds  persisted  as  time  went  on  and 
they  fanned  the  little  spark  of  toleration  until  there  was 
a  generous  warmth.  From  Williams’  small  beginning  there 
were  unforeseen  results  and  the  historian  referred  to  tells 
us  that  finally  “Massachusetts  led  the  liberal  Protestant 
movement  in  America  and  leaders  of  the  historic  Puritan 
churches  contributed  toward  the  building  of  the  first 
Catholic  cathedral  in  America.”  So,  from  banishments 
and  punishments,  from  religious  oppression  and  religious 
obsession,  from  the  conflict  of  the  institutionalist  and  the 
individualist,  a  great  thing  ensued :  the  principle  of  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  blessed  the  land. 

The  Winthrop  settlers  were  a  band  of  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  but  they  grew  in  numbers  and  their  settlements 
spread  far  from  Boston.  In  thirty  years  there  was  a 
population  of  25,000  and  Massachusetts  was  then  a  group 
of  little  towns.  Thinking  only  for  a  moment  on  that 
situation,  it  may  be  understandingly  said  that  “no  stream 
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flows  from  a  township  to  a  king.”  When  the  Puritans 
sailed  there  was  a  very  active  principle  of  monarchy  that 
the  king  could  do  no  wrong ;  in  the  processes  of  time  and 
change  there  is  a  principle  today  that  “the  people  may  be 
trusted  with  their  own.”  In  1629  autocracy  knew  no 
bounds;  in  1929  democracy  knows  no  master. 

The  Puritans’  religious  faith  was  a  very  distinguishing 
but  not  an  exclusive  characteristic.  If  they  had  been 
religious  fanatics  only,  if  they  had  only  the  fanatic’s  emo¬ 
tional  or  frenzied  qualities  to  lift  them  to  transient  heights 
or  move  them  impetuously  to  transient  effort,  perhaps 
there  would  be  now  no  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
But  they  were  made  of  other  and  better  stuff  and  as  today 
we  scan  three  centuries  there  is  enough  of  material  prog¬ 
ress  alone  to  give  us  pause.  To  measure  it  somewhat  we 
need  only  contrast  the  present  material  wealth  of  the 
state  with  that  of  the  time  when  great  prosperity  in  Salem 
meant  just  an  abundance  of  corn  from  the  clearings. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  be  interested  in  marking 
this  material  progress  and  in  doing  so  they  will  discover 
that  in  this  field  the  Puritan  mind  and  method  held  no 
small  place.  The  Pxiritans  were  practical  men  withal 
and  had  a  full  share  of  the  commercial  motive.  N^o  com¬ 
munity  indeed  could  long  live  without  it,  and  observing 
their  ways  and  means  in  this  behalf  it  is  clear  that  they 
were  builders  as  well  as  hible  students  and  knew  a  good 
combination  of  work  and  prayer. 

Thus,  in  the  briefest  outline,  we  see  a  little  of  the  civil, 
religious  and  material  or  economic  side  of  Puritanism. 
There  will  be  conflicting  claims  for  the  Puritan  immigra¬ 
tion  and  other  later  ones  in  making  this  commonwealth, 
in  building  our  ship  of  state.  It  will  only  be  modestly 
claimed,  I  surmise,  that  the  Puritans  alone  “laid  the  ribs 
and  keel.”  This  was  no  easy  work  but  called  for  the 
special  strength  which  it  is  conceded  the  Puritans  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  great  force  of  their  character  may  be  inferred 
from  the  assertion  that  they  “were  insensible  to  fatigue, 
to  pleasure  and  to  pain,  not  to  be  pierced  by  any  weapon, 
not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier.” 

Puritanism  did  not  survive  in  England;  it  died  there 
with  the  Restoration,  and  the  royal  debauchee  and  the 
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dissolute  cavaliers  came  into  their  own  again.  The  Puritan 
army  disbanded  at  Blackheath,  where  its  soldiers  “stood 
like  lifeless  statues  while  the  ringing  bells  and  the  glad 
shouts  of  the  people  welcomed  the  returning  Stuart  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.”  With  this  return  of  royalty 
to  power,  “unbridled  license  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  the  king  himself  led  the  shameless  revels  of  the 
royal  court,  religion  became  a  byword  and  morality  a 
mockery.” 

But  did  Puritanism  die  then  and  there?  History  re¬ 
cords  the  answer  in  these  words:  “The  sturdy  virtues  and 
the  deep  religious  spirit  that  were  its  very  essence  had 
been  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
English  people  to  be  easily  removed ;  they  still  remained 
to  mould  English  character  and  modify  English  institu¬ 
tions,  and  they  are  to  this  day  a  rich  inheritance  of  the 
English  people.” 

In  a  different  and  less  dramatic  way  Puritanism  died 
in  America  but  in  much  the  same  way  it  lives  here.  No 
royal  army  subdued  it  and,  to  mark  its  end,  no  royal 
heir  amid  popular  acclaim  ascended  to  his  throne.  But 
an  invading  force  of  opposing  ideas  and  a  reformative 
spirit  of  its  own  softened  and  liberalized  it  and  directed 
it  into  helpful  channels.  We  have  constantly  seen  the 
descendants  of  Puritans,  from  wealth  inherited  and  ac¬ 
quired,  endow  great  charities  making  no  religious  discrim¬ 
ination,  thus  giving  us  one  proof  among  many  of  how 
intolerance  may  develop  into  a  broad  humanity.  It  is 
to  the  admiration  of  many  and  almost  the  wonder  of  the 
world  that  a  Puritanism  that  in  the  beginning,  in  deli¬ 
rium  and  delusion,  oppressed  and  excluded,  now  opposes 
intolerance  and  joins  hands  with  all  other  sects  and  creeds 
in  a  full  fraternity. 

Other  qualities  of  Puritanism  remained  in  their  integ¬ 
rity,  all  of  them  part  of  the  good  life  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  all  indispensable  to  those  who  will  bear  the  torch 
of  freedom  in  future  generations.  The  militant  spirit 
of  Puritanism  lived  gloriously  when  the  colonies  struck 
off  the  shackles  of  royal  tyranny  and  we  find  one  of  our 
distinguished  countrymen  saying:  “Enough  remains  of 
the  history  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England  during  the 
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many  years  preceding  the  Eevolution  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  Pym,  Hamton  and  Wentworth  was  instinct  and 
alive  in  the  Adamses,  Warrens  and  Hancocks  of  our  elder 
day.” 

The  true  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  and  is  corrective. 
That  spirit  is  presently  active,  moulding  character,  modi¬ 
fying  abuses.  That  spirit  is  still  setting  high  civic  stan¬ 
dards,  still  exalting  and  sustaining  liberty  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  still  serving  a  commonwealth  and  nation  with 
courage  and  fidelity.  How  Puritanism  died  and  how  it 
still  lives,  how  its  numerical  force  is  waning  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  territory,  how  its  descendants  have  scattered,  how 
its  powers  have  shifted  to  a  larger  field  and  its  redeeming 
qualities  have  been  diifused  throughout  our  national  life, 
is  stated  with  mingled  pride  and  pathos  in  the  speech  of 
Senator  Hoar,  the  master  panegyrist  of  the  Puritan. 
Closing  his  great  speech  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  a 
speech  described  by  his  editors  as  “a  model  of  literary 
finish,”  he  says :  “Mr.  Speaker,  the  state  that  the  Puritan 
planted  has  opened  her  gates  to  men  of  other  lineage  and 
other  creed.  It  may  be  that  in  the  coming  centuries  his 
descendants  are  to  yield  to  another  race  the  dominion  of 
his  beloved  Hew  England,  and  that  only  in  gentler  climes 
and  on  the  shore  of  a  more  pacific  sea  men  will  delight 
to  remember  that  their  fathers  were  of  the  company  of 
Winthrop  or  sat  in  council  with  Adams.  But  the  title 
of  the  Puritan  to  remembrance  will  not  depend  upon 
locality.  In  that  mightier  national  life,  drawn  from  so 
many  sources  .  .  .  the  elements  he  has  contributed  are 
elements  of  perpeUial  power:  his  courage;  his  constancy; 
his  belief  in  God ;  his  reverence  for  law ;  his  love  of 
liberty;  his  serene  and  lofty  hope.” 

One  who  sought  to  analyze  the  Puritans  seemed  to 
attribute  to  them  a  dual  character,  not  possessing  opposing 
traits,  but  having  different  ones  that  operated  forcibly  in 
separate  fields.  He  says,  for  example,  that  people  laughed 
“at  their  uncouth  visages”  and  their  “groans  and  whining 
h^unns,”  but  he  adds,  “those  had  little  reason  to  laugh 
who  encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  on  the 
field  of  battle.”  We  have  been  prone  to  think  and  speak 
of  Puritanism  here  as  a  narrow  and  depressing  religious 
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belief  and,  in  some  manifestations  over  a  brief  period, 
this  side  of  the  Puritan  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 
But  to  see  both  sides  of  the  Puritan  character  we  must 
enlarge  our  perspective,  look  beyond  early  Salem  and 
Boston,  look  intently  on  royal  England.  It  was  in  alfairs 
of  state  there  that  many  have  found  the  Puritans  admir¬ 
able.  They  could  not  believe  in  the  principle  that  the 
king  could  do  no  wrong ;  rather  did  they  believe  the  king 
could  do  no  good.  They  could  not  believe  in  the  divine 
riffht  of  kings,  seeing  nothing  of  divine  origin  in  the 
absolutism  of  Charles  and  of  his  father  who  preceded  him, 
and,  consciously  or  otherwise,  some  of  the  Puritans  were 
great  democrats.  Few  things  surpass  in  interest  the 
struggle  of  the  Puritans  with  royalty.  As  we  know,  the 
Puritan  army  struck  right  and  left  under  the  leadership 
of  its  military  genius,  and  at  I^aseby  Charles  saw  his 
throne  toppling.  To  die  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle 
for  the  king  was  a  privilege  accorded  the  king’s  soldiers, 
but  flight  to  safety  was  always  a  kingly  prerogative.  Soon 
after  T^’aseby  Charles  departed  but  he  was  taken  and 
turned  over  to  those  who  wanted  him.  The  Puritans  were 
“that  generation  of  Englishmen  before  whom  Europe 
trembled.”  At  "Whitehall,  when  the  king’s  head  was  lifted 
from  the  block  and  raised  on  high,  the  masked  executioner 
cried,  “This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.” 

The  Church  of  England,  after  Charles’  execution,  with 
ideas  of  its  own  on  saints  and  sinners,  made  him  a  martyr, 
but  the  Puritans  considered  him  a  murderer  and  a  traitor 
and  so  charged  him  at  such  a  trial  as  was  accorded  him. 
Puritanism  at  its  best  was  a  protest  against  those  things 
that  corrupt  government,  oppress  the  people  economically 
and  undermine  society  morally.  It  grew  to  a  power  that 
could  and  did  meet  force  with  force.  It  became  the  iron 
hand  that  crushed  the  cavaliers,  lowered  the  pride  of 
princes,  and  defied  and  defeated  the  strength  of  kings. 
Puritanism  gave  to  old  England  a  commonwealth  that 
lasted  only  eleven  years ;  it  gave  to  !N’ew  England  a  com¬ 
monwealth  that  still  endures. 

Some  Puritans  under  the  names  of  Independents,  Sepa¬ 
ratists  and  Baptists,  in  the  reign  of  James,  father  of 
Charles,  took  refuge  from  his  cruel  persecution  in  Leyden 
and  Amsterdam.  Some  of  these  with  strong  pacific  ten- 
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dencies  and  religious  liberalism  became  our  Plymouth 
Rock  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Other  Puritans,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles,  noting  all  the  forebodings,  “looked 
longingly  toward  the  distant  refuge”  of  the  new  world, 
and  “patents  were  secured  and  companies  organized  for 
the  settlement  of  ITew  England.”  One  of  these  companies 
was  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  and  Winthrop,  its 
governor,  sailed  on  the  Arhella  in  1630  and — first  visit¬ 
ing  Salem — duly  arrived  in  Boston  with  his  charter.  Mr. 
Douglass  says,  “Of  all  the  dates  in  our  colonial  history 
none  is  more  epochal  or  unique  than  1630,”  but  the  vote 
of  the  company  in  England  in  1629  to  transfer  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  patent  to  the  new  world  was  the  important 
preliminary,  and  today  we  are  marking  the  event  to  which 
Salem  is  so  closely  related.  Plymouth  was  not  united 
with  us  when  Winthrop  arrived  here  and  Salem,  with  its 
“half  score  of  houses,”  was  all  there  was  then  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Even  before  Winthrop  sailed  the  duplicate 
charter  of  the  company  was  in  the  possession  of  Salem’s 
impoverished  pioneers  and  we  have  possessed  and  pre¬ 
served  it  to  the  present  day. 

May  not  Salem  view  the  possession  of  the  charter  with 
special  pride?  From  the  small  beginning  of  the  charter 
marvelous  things  developed  and  eternal  principles  tri¬ 
umphed.  Of  the  many  great  things  ensuing,  two  stand 
apart.  We  do  not  think  of  them  as  material  things,  so 
much  are  they  of  the  spirit,  so  much  did  their  attainment 
stir  men’s  souls.  King  Charles  did  not  know  the  royal 
charter  enfolded  hidden  treasures;  the  Puritans  did  not 
know  it  either,  but 

“Immortal  things  have  God  for  architect, 

And  men  are  but  the  granite  He  lays  down.” 

Seemingly  it  was  ordained  on  August  29,  1629,  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  humanity,  with  its  arms  long 
outstretched,  would  receive  the  gift  of  freedom  and  when 
Christians  of  all  denominations  would  live  in  peace  and 
each  individual  break  his  spiritual  bread  in  toleration  of 
the  others.  And  so,  in  good  time  there  was  unfolded  from 
the  royal  charter  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and 
there  was  found  also  the  jewel  of  American  democracy. 
Literally,  thereafter,  the  king  could  do  no  wrong;  there¬ 
after,  no  man  ruled  alone. 
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ARTICLES  of  CAPITULATION  agreed  on  at  Nassau 
in  New-Providence,  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1782,  he- 
tween  his  Excellency  Don  JUAN  MANUEL  de 
CAGIGAL,  Captain-General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
over  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  Governour  of  Havana,  (6c. 
&c.  (6c.  and  his  Excellency  John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Cap¬ 
tain-General,  Governour  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  Chanceller,  Vice-Admiral  and 
Ordinary  of  the  same,  and  a  Lievlenant-C olonel  in  his 
Majesty’s  Army. 

Art.  1.  The  possession  of  the  island  of  New-Provi- 
dence,  Eleuthera  and  Harbour-Island,  as  also,  of  all  other 
the  Bahama-Islands,  together  with  the  artillery,  powder, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  as  also  all  the  forts  and 
posts  now  in  possession  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannick 
Majesty,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  troops  of  his  Catho- 
lick  Majesty,  together  with  an  inventory  thereof.  The 
British  garrison  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
arms  shouldered,  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  two  fleld- 
pieces  with  six  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  the  same 
number  of  rounds  to  each  soldier,  and  then  deliver  up 
their  arms ;  and  that  all  officers,  military  and  civil,  retain 
their  side  arms ;  after  which  the  troops  shall  be  embarked 
as  speedily  as  possible  on  board  of  vessels  sufficiently 
provided  and  victualled  at  the  expence  of  his  Catholick 
Majesty,  to  be  sent  without  any  unnecessary  delay  to 
any  port  in  Great-Britain  or  America  in  the  possession 
of  his  Britannick  Majesty,  at  the  option  of  Governour 
Maxwell.  The  troops  to  be  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  respective  officers,  and  not  to  serve 
against  Spain  or  her  allies,  until  an  equal  number  of 
prisoners  belonging  to  Spain  or  her  allies  shall  be  given 
by  Great-Britain  in  exchange,  according  to  the  established 
custom. 
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Granted,  and  the  troops  are  to  he  sent  to  any  port  in 
Great-Britain,  or  to  Bermuda,  or  to  any  of  his  Britannick 
Majesty’s  islands  in  the  West-Indies,  except  Jamaica,  and 
not  to  serve  against  the  powers  at  war  against  Great- 
Britain  ’till  duly  exchanged. 

Art.  II.  All  oflBcers,  civil  and  military,  and  other  in¬ 
habitants,  who  shall  choose  to  leave  these  islands,  shall 
have  liberty  to  depart  with  their  families,  negroes  and 
other  effects  of  all  and  every  kind  whatsoever ;  and  shall 
have  eighteen  months  allowed  them  to  settle  their  affairs 
and  sell  their  effects. 

Granted,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  shall  choose 
to  reside  in  these  islands  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
months,  shall  he  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  Catholick  Majesty. 

Art.  III.  The  inhabitants  within  all  the  islands  with¬ 
in  this  Government,  both  secular  and  clergy,  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  possession  of  their  real  and  personal  estates 
and  property  of  what  nature  soever,  as  well  as  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  honours  and 
emoluments;  and  the  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  their 
freedom,  immunities  and  properties. 

Granted  in  the  general,  provided  that  those  privileges, 
rights,  honours  and  emoluments  do  not  interfere  with,  or 
impede  the  established  rules  of  the  Police,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  orders  of  the  place. 

Art.  IV.  The  inhabitants  shall  pay  no  other  duty 
than  they  paid  to  his  Britannick  Majesty,  without  any 
other  tax  or  impost. 

Granted,  during  the  war. 

Art.  V.  The  ships,  vessels  and  droghers*  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  shall  remain  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  said  inhabitants. 

All  ships,  vessels,  droghers  and  boats  that  are  now 
within  the  Bahama  Islands  and  actually  the  property  of 
any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  said  inhabitants;  and  all  other  vessels,  except 
neutral  vessels,  now  within  those  islands,  the  property 

*A  drogher  was  a  small  craft  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a 
coasting  vessel  or  cargo  lighter. 
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whereof  shall  he  proved  to  he  in  any  person  or  persons^ 
not  inhahitants  of  these  islands,  shall  belong  to  his  Cath- 
olick  Majesty;  as  shall  also  all  artillery  and  military  stores 
on  hoard  of  any  of  the  said  vessels,  and  none  of  them 
shall  he  sold  to  the  enemies  of  his  Catholich  Majesty. 

Art.  VI.  The  inhabitants  shall  observe  a  strict  neu¬ 
trality;  and  shall  not  be  forced  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  Britannick  Majesty. 

Answered  in  Article  2d. 

Art.  VII.  The  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  a  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  religion ;  and  their  ministers  their  curacies. 

Granted,  during  the  war,  and  the  Ministers  to  he  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

Art.  VIII.  A  safe  guard  shall  be  appointed  for  all 
papers  at  the  Government-House;  and  those  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  inspection,  but  liberty  shall  be  granted  to 
him  to  embark  them. 

Granted,  except  plans  of  the  islands  and  geographical 
papers. 

Art.  IX.  The  sick  shall  be  taken  care  of  at  his  Cath- 
olick  Majesty’s  expence,  and  sent  to  Charlestown  when 
recovered. 

Granted  to  he  sent  to  Bermuda,  and  to  he  treated  and 
nourished  as  prisoners. 

Art.  X.  The  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  until  the  peace, 
their  laws,  customs  and  ordinances;  justice  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  same  persons  who  are  actually  in  office ; 
all  expences  attending  the  administration  of  justice,  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  Colony. 

Granted,  and  it  is  to  he  understood,  that  the  said  Trir 
hunals  shall  he  subject  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
Govemour. 

Art.  XI.  If  there  be  any  doubtful  expressions  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  articles,  they  are  to  be  interpreted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  meaning  and  acceptation  of  the 
words. 

Granted. 

Art.  XII.  The  Governour  shall  be  permitted  to  send 
a  flag  of  truce  to  Xew-York  with  the  Capitulation.  Quar- 
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ters  shall  be  provided  for  the  garrison,  and  women  and 
children  victualled  as  formerly. 

Granted,  and  the  flag  to  sail  at  the  same  time  with 
those  vessels  that  shall  carry  the  troops. 

(Signed)  Juan  Man’  de  Cagigal, 

John  Maxwell. 

Extra  Article  XIII.  Out  of  respect  to  Govemour  Max¬ 
well’s  disposition  for  defence  and  his  humanity  to  the 
unfortunate  prisoners,  I  consent,  that  he  shall  not  be 
considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  longer  than  until  he  is 
landed  with  his  troops  in  a  British  port. 

(Signed)  Juan  Manuel  de  Cagigall. 

A  true  copy.  Attest  W.  Bradford,  Secy  of  the  province. 

Extracts  from  the  orders  and  regulations  made  and  estab¬ 
lished,  May  15,  1712. 

Xo.  5.  Those  inhabitants,  who  are  owners  of  priva¬ 
teers  now  at  sea,  have  liberty  to  fit  out  and  send  a  vessel 
or  vessels  to  go  in  quest  of  the  said  privateers,  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  hereof;  and  those  privateers  which 
shall  arrive  in  port  within  two  months,  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  said  inhabitants,  but  their  artillery,  am¬ 
munition,  powder  and  warlike  stores  are  to  be  delivered 
up  agreeable  to  the  capitulation. 

Xo.  6.  All  trading  vessels  belonging  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  which  are  at  present  on  their  voyages,  are,  on  their 
return  here,  to  be  the  property  of  their  respective  owners, 
without  molestation;  but  a  report  of  the  same,  and  proof 
of  property,  must  on  their  arrival,  be  made  to  the  Spanish 
Govemour. 

True  extracts. 

Attest.  Wm.  Beadfoed,  Secy  of  the  Province. 

The  Spanish  force  which  took  Xew  Providence  con¬ 
sisted,  it  is  said,  of  two  thousand  regular  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  coloured  soldiers,  embarked  in  upwards  of  60  vessels, 
which  were  convoyed  by  the  rebel  frigate  South  Carolina, 
commanded  by  Gillon,  and  a  Spanish  ship  of  twenty 
guns. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  above  fleet  had  left  Xew  Provi¬ 
dence  before  the  flag  sailed,  destined,  as  was  given  out 
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there,  for  Cape  Francois.  If  this  was  true,  and  the  Span¬ 
iards  persevere  in  their  intentions,  they  may  probably 
form  the  projected  junction  with  their  allies  in  the  Port 
of  Kingston,  as  the  gallant  Hood  who  now  cruizes  to  the 
windward  of  Hispaniola,  will  doubtless  let  slip  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bringing  them  together. 

A  search  for  the  various  other  vessels,  their  comple¬ 
ments  and  batteries,  that  were  engaged  under  Commodore 
Gillon  in  the  taking  of  the  Bahamas,  has  been  fruitless, 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  State  Historian  and  others 
in  South  Carolina  to  find  the  “other  papers”  referred  to 
in  Gillon’s  correspondence.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume 
that  they  were  either  lost  during  the  various  “movings” 
of  South  Carolina’s  capital  during  the  Eevolution  when 
the  British  were  there  in  command,  or  else  destroyed  or 
misplaced.  These  bits  of  important  history  of  maritime 
affairs  form  important  adjuncts  in  the  running  of  events, 
but  like  many  other  records,  may  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  later  events,  fire  and  war. 

Reverting  to  the  privilege  of  a  Kew  England  guesser 
at  percentages,  it  w’^ould  stir  one  to  remark  that  perhaps 
sixty  per  cent  of  American  history  lies  dormant  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  London.  It  lies  there  properly 
classified  as  were  the  details  of  the  capture  of  the  frigate 
South  Carolina.  It  is  embellished  with  convenient  cross 
references  in  many  instances  that  refer  to  His  Majesty’s 
Captain’s  Logs  and  Muster  Rolls  of  American  prisoners 
from  the  maritime  settlements  of  the  major  part  of  Kew 
England  to  the  Inlets  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  show¬ 
ing  plainly  and  accurately  just  what  became  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  mariners  Britain  took  away  from  us  during  the 
struggle,  in  regular  British  form,  laid  away  in  vaults  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  in  Lloyds,  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  the  War  Office  and  in  the  Admiralty  on  White¬ 
hall  Street.  It  might  be  conservatively  stated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  naval  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
is  carefully  guarded  in  its  original  state,  open  to  inspec¬ 
tion  bv  any  one  with  proper  credentials  who  cares  to 
search  for  this  priceless  material,  such  as  the  names  and 
disposal  of  American  naval  officers  and  seamen,  the  ves- 
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sels  in  which  they  served,  the  prisons  to  which  they  were 
assigned ;  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  one  may  find 
the  original  commissions,  warrants,  ordei-s,  articles  of 
agreement,  libel  proceedings  in  British  Vice  Admiralty 
Courts  of  New  York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Jamaica,  Antigua, 
Barbadoes,  Bermuda,  Charleston  and  Philadelphia,  where 
Britain  held  sway  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  war 
in  this  country.  These  records  and  papers  were  all  taken 
to  England  when  the  United  States  were  evacuated  in 
1783,  and  have  been  there  intact  ever  since, — and  were 
it  possible  at  this  late  day  to  ascertain  what  spy  or  spies 
acquired  some  of  Commodore  Gillon’s  papers  en  route  to 
South  Carolina,  the  story  of  this  famous  staunch  frigate 
might  be  even  more  fully  developed.  But  like  myriads 
of  such  old  manuscripts  they  may  have  long  since  crumbled 
into  obscurity  and  their  prayer  for  preservation  might 
never  have  been  heard. 


PRAYER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  IkLANUSCRIPT. 

My  master-records  of  bold  deeds 
That  sniff  of  strife  on  sea  and  land 
Lie  damp  and  molding  like  the  weeds 
That  go  to  waste  on  lea  and  strand. 

Unfold  my  weak  and  tender  creases, 

Ere  my  aged  joints  decay; 

Lest  my  tissue  falls  to  pieces, 

Read  my  story  whilst  ye  may. 

The  quill  that  penned  my  amber  pages. 
Dipped  with  ink  of  blackest  hue. 

Seized  and  guided  in  past  ages. 

Leaves  this  heritage  to  you. 

Save,  O  save  my  crumbling  script 
And  cleanse  and  heal  my  wounds  of  time, 
Then  take  me  to  my  vaulted  crypt 
Where  I  may  rest  in  peace  sublime. 

— L.  P.  M. 


Q 
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That  statement  did  not  go  long  undisputed,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following,  written  by  the  late  John  Franklin 
Brooks  of  Salem,  a  nephew  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Vander- 
ford: 

Salem,  July  10,  1883. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Salem  Begister: 

In  your  paper  of  June  25,  1883,  it  is  stated  that  Old  Glory 
was  the  first  to  cure  the  “beach-de-mar.”  This  is  not  correct. 
The  voyage  of  the  ship  Clay,  upon  which  it  is  stated  the  “beach- 
le-mer”  was  first  cured,  was  some  time  after  the  first  discovery, 
and  curing,  of  this  article  of  commerce. 

Without  wishing  to  deprive  “Old  Glory”  of  any  honors  that 
may  be  his,  the  writer  would  state,  that  he  has  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  several  log  books  and  other  pax>ers  relating  to  some  of 
the  early  Feejee  and  Manila  voyages  from  Salem.  Among  others 
is  the  “log  book”  of  the  brig  Roscoe  of  Salem,  commanded  by 
Captain  Benjamin  Vanderford  of  Salem,  and  which  vessel  sailed 
from  Salem  on  the  30th  of  September,  1821,  first  to  the  Mar¬ 
quesas  Islands,  thence  to  Tahiti,  the  Navigators,  Feejees,  New 
Hebrides,  New  Guinea,  Manila,  Batavia,  Hamburgh,  and  re¬ 
turning  from  the  last  named  port  to  Salem,  where  she  arrived 
after  having  made  a  voyage  of  32  months,  and  sailing  during 
that  time  45,000  marine  miles.  In  the  log  book  of  the  Roscoe 
there  is  entered  under  date  of  April  9th,  1822 : — “Myamboor 
Bay — Fejees — 11  a.  m. — Capt.  Vanderford  went  on  the  reef  with 
the  boat,  for  “beach-le-mer” — secured  some  and  returned  at 
1  p.  m.”  Yours  respectfully, 

Feejee.* 

To  the  foregoing,  the  editors  of  the  Register  replied 
as  follows: 

Our  correspondent  will  please  notice  that  the  exact  expres¬ 
sion  was,  that  Capt.  Driver’s  party  “cured”  the  “first  four 
cargoes  of  Beche-de-Mer  ever  cured  by  white  men!”  Whether 
Capt.  Vanderford  cured  the  article  in  1822  does  not  appear. 
Capt.  Vanderford  was  master  of  the  Clay  and  Capt.  Driver, 

♦  The  spelling  of  the  name  of  these  islands  is  given  in  various 
forms:  Fiji,  Feejee  or  Feegee. 
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mate  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  statement  now  called  in 
question.  The  Clay  was  afterward  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles 
Millett  and  others. 

For  the  information  of  those  ignorant  of  the  article  spoken 
of,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Beach-le-Mer,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  or  Beche-de-Mer,  as  the  scientists  term  it  (French  for 
searspade,  because  they  are  pressed  and  dried  in  a  shape  not 
unlike  that  of  a  spade),  or  Trepang,  is  a  name  given  to  the 
dried  bodies  of  several  species  of  Holothuria,  or  sea-cucumber, 
which  are  abundant  in  shallow  lagoons  and  on  reefs  between 
Australia,  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  the  S.  E.  coasts  of  Asia.  They 
are  esteemed  a  luxurious  article  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  The 
Malay  divers  catch  them  and  prepare  them  in  large  quantities 
for  the  Chinese  market.  This  animal  is  usually  about  nine 
inches  long,  but  sometimes  measures  two  feet.  It  is  stated 
that  8,000  hundred-weight  of  the  trepang  are  annually  exported 
from  Macasar  to  China. 

The  following  on  early  Australian  trade  ought  not  to 
be  lost.  It  is  from  the  Register  of  June  4  and  July  9, 
1883.  On  Jtme  4,  the  Register  said: 

“A  telegram  from  Xew  York,  dated  May  30  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Boston  Journal  alludes  to  Roderick  William 
Cameron  as  having  been  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  establishing  and  developing 
commercial  relations  between  the  Horth  American  conti¬ 
nent  and  the  Australian  colonies.  Mr.  Cameron  is  the 
senior  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  R.  W.  Cameron  & 
Co.,  which  was  formed  in  1870.  The  telegram  goes  on 
to  say  that  ‘In  1852,  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  he  sent 
out  the  first  ship  that  ever  sailed  from  the  United  States 
to  Australia.’  Our  venerable  friend,  Capt.  John  H. 
Eagleston,  calls  our  attention  to  this  sentence,  and  re¬ 
minds  us  that  Messrs.  iJIathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers 
of  Salem  were  engaged  in  the  Australian  business  many 
years  previous  to  1852. 

“Ship  Tyhee,  Capt.  Charles  Millett,  was  entered  at  the 
port  of  Sydney,  S.  W.,  in  1832,  and  was  the  first 
American  vessel  admitted  to  that  port.  The  Tyhee  was 
entered  at  this  port  from  Australia  Jan.  20,  1835,  in 
March,  1836,  and  again  in  June,  1837.  Capt.  Joseph 
Rogers  commanded  her  on  these  voyages.  Ship  Blaclc 
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Warrior,  Capt.  William  Driver  (of  “Old  Glory”  fame), 
was  entered  at  Salem  in  September,  1835,  and  ship  Shep¬ 
herdess,  Capt.  Joshua  Kinsman,  in  May,  1836,  both  from 
Sydney. 

“We  find  in  the  ‘Ship  Kews’  of  the  Salem  Register, 
the  following  item,  which  shows  that  Boston  was  also 
represented  in  this  trade  as  early  as  1835 :  ‘At  Sydney, 
K.  S.  W.,  Oct.  20  (1835),  ship  Corvo,  Elwell,  from 
Boston,  via  Hobart  Town,  just  arrived;  barque  Chal¬ 
cedony,  Sumner,  from  Boston;  brig  Tim,  Williams,  from 
do.,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ar.,  Sept.  16.’  Unless  the 
term  Australia  is  taken  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  or 
the  knighthood  was  acquired  on  account  of  Mr.  Cameron 
being  the  first  to  establish  relations  with  Australia  after 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  in  that  country,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  British  Queen  has  not  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  her  historical  data.” 

On  July  9,  pursuing  the  subject  further,  the  Register 
published  this  article: 

“Early  Australian  Trade. 

“The  articles  on  the  early  Australian  commerce,  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  Register,  and  the  connection  there¬ 
with  of  Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  were  forwarded  to  that  gentleman  by  J.  Linton 
Waters,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  elicited  from  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron  the  very  pleasant  letter  which  we  are  permitted  to 
subjoin,  viz. : 

‘Junior  Carlton  Club, 

London,  June  21,  1883. 

‘I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  my  dear  Mr.  Waters,  for 
your  courteously  expressed  lines  of  congratulations,  and 
which  I  only  received  here  yesterday.  I  also  desire, 
through  you,  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  editors 
of  the  Salem  Register,  an  old  and  honoured  publication, 
for  the  very  courteous  article  which  you  enclose.  I  sailed 
from  Xew  York  early  in  December  last,  and  of  course 
could  not  know  what  was  claimed  for  me  as  the  Pioneer 
of  the  American  Australian  trade.  Xot  only  was  Salem 
first  in  the  field,  but  a  Xew  York  firm,  Messrs.  Griswold, 
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was  before  me,  as  their  vessel,  the  Panama,  sailed  a  month 
before  my  first,  the  Revenue,  from  that  port. 

‘Salem,  the  birthplace  of  the  Rogerses,  Silsbees,  Pick- 
mans,  Stones,  Neals,  Peabodys,  and  numerous  other  mer¬ 
chant  princes,  of  whom  we  are  all  proud,  was  indeed 
foremost  in  nearly  all  the  commercial  ventures  which 
made  the  Stars  and  Stripes  known  and  respected  in  all 
distant  seas.  And  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  always 
entertained  the  belief  that,  not  only  in  commerce,  but  in 
intelligence  and  probity,  nine-tenths  of  the  glory  and  all 
that  is  worthy  of  lasting  esteem  and  admiration  in  the 
Great  Republic,  are  due  to  those  who  claim  New  England 
as  their  birthplace. 

‘How  proud  all  intelligent  Old  Englanders  must  be  of 
their  cousins  of  New  England  only  those  who  associated 
with  them  can  appreciate.  Now  that  your  great  country 
commands  the  respect,  admiration,  and  I  may  say  wonder 
of  all  Christendom,  you  cannot  but  appreciate  what  a 
great  privilege  it  is  to  be  a  native-born  New  Englander. 

‘I  have  made  American  New  York  my  home  for  nearly 
a  third  of  a  century.  I  love  and  admire  the  people  and 
the  country ;  and  I  recall  with  infinite  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  my  residence, 
I  never  once  was  chided  for  not  having  foresworn  my 
allegiance  to  my  Gracious  and  Good  Queen,  who,  I  verily 
believe,  is  esteemed  and  loved  as  much  by  her  American 
cousins  as  by  her  own  subjects. 

‘I  always  remembered  that  the  eminent  Salem  [Dan¬ 
vers]  born  citizen,  George  Peabody,  was  undoubtedly  the 
more  esteemed  here  because  he  never  wavered  in  his  Pa¬ 
triotism  to  the  land  of  his  birth ;  and  this  encouraged  me  in 
entertaining  similar  views.  Some  of  my  own  countrymen 
have  said  to  me:  You  have  prospered  and  gained  your 
living  in  the  United  States;  why  have  you  not  become  a 
citizen?  My  reply,  in  thought  at  least,  was,  the  country 
owes  me  protection,  as  T  have  never  sent  a  dollar  out  of  it, 
but  brought  foreign  gold  back  in  exchange  for  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  land  where  I  enjoyed  and  expended  my  gains. 
\Vhilst  on  this  subject  I  will  add  that  the  generosity  of 
the  community  and  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  coun- 
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try’s  laws  offer  an  inducement  to  a  dweller  therein  re¬ 
maining  an  alien, 

‘I  was  as  well  protected  by  your  laws  as  if  I  had  been 
a  citizen  born,  and  I  never  was  called  upon  by  any  duty 
to  the  State  or  Government.  But  I  will  say  for  myself 
that  there  is  not  a  citizen  in  the  whole  Nation  more  true 
and  loyal  and  more  proud  of  the  Country’s  merited  re¬ 
nown,  than  myself.  T  never  wavered  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  I  was  as  proud  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sixth  when  it  marched  through  New  York  on  its  way 
to  the  front,  and  of  young  Shaw,  of  glorious  memory,  as 
if  they  had  indeed  been  my  own  countrymen.  And  I 
may  also  add  that  if  I  did  not  seek  for  honors  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Union,  I  believe  I  did  my  share,  to  the 
extent  of  my  then  ability,  in  subscribing  to  the  cause  and 
success  of  the  Union. 

‘I  must  not  close  this  long  letter  without  referring  to 
another  Salem  gentleman,  to  whom  Boston  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  intelligent  perseverance  by  which  he 
has  built  up  and  retained  such  a  large  share  of  the  com¬ 
merce  between  your  Country  and  Australasia.  I  refer 
to  my  friend  Henry  W.  Peabody,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  merchant  of  the  present  day  in  advancing  the 
commerce.  East  of  the  Cape,  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

‘Pray  excuse  me  for  having  inflicted  upon  you  this 
long  letter;  but  your  lines,  so  courteously  written,  gave 
me  much  pleasure.  Allow  me  to  remain  now  and  always, 
‘Very  cordially  yours, 

‘Roderick  W.  Cameron.’  ” 

More  Feejee  Experiences. 

The  following  contribution  to  Feejee  experiences  was 
made  in  the  Salem  Register  in  1879: 

“With  a  beautiful  morning’s  opening,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1832,  my  position  was  near  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Feejee  range,  which  is  formed  of  small  islands  and  nu¬ 
merous  coral  reefs  of  various  sizes,  having  here  and  there 
a  passage  between  them,  with  ocean’s  blue  surface  of 
unknown  fathoms,  plumbed  and  built  up  on  either  side 
by  the  mighty  and  unseen  working  life  that  fills  the 
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waters  of  the  Pacific,  with  their  line  of  operations  here 
extending  about  north  and  south  180  miles. 

Being  off  its  South  and  wishing  to  touch  at  Lakemba, 
one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Feejees, 

I  entered  the  group  by  the  Fulonga  and  Ongen  passage, 
and  passing  several  small  islands  and  extensive  reefs, 
arrived  off  Lakemba  too  late  for  a  call  from  the  natives. 
Keeping  in  position  through  the  night  by  our  sunset 
bearings,  the  dawn  of  morning  showed  a  lively  movement 
of  many  natives  getting  canoes,  which  were  within  a  small 
coral  lagoon,  the  shore  forming  the  north  line,  ready  for 
a  move.  It  was  not  long  before  several  were  in  motion 
and  standing  out  for  some  of  the  outer  islands.  One  of 
them  came  alongside  with  a  Tongoo  chief  of  high  rank 
and  an  Ambou  chief.  He  first  handed  me  a  certificate, 
signed  by  the  Captain  of  H.  B.  M.  Sloop-of-War  Seringor 
patam,  saying  the  bearer’s  name  is  Tooboo  and  a  brother 
to  the  king  of  the  Tongs  Islands,  and  had  been  on  board 
his  ship  two  months  as  pilot  among  the  Tongs  Islands, 
and  had  given  him  perfect  satisfaction. 

He  spoke  quite  good  English,  and  appeared  much 
pleased  at  being  able  to  do  so.  Telling  him  my  business 
among  the  islands,  he  replied,  “Don’t  you  tell  lies;  I 
know  English  very  well;  man  tell  lies,  very  bad  man.” 
At  this  time  a  large  and  beautiful  double  canoe,  with 
her  lofty  sail,  and  manned  with  some  twenty  noble-looking 
Tonga  men,  was  nearing  us,  which,  he  informed  me,  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  them  to 
heave  to,  and  I  would  be  alongside  to  buy  yams,  of  which 
they  had  come  to  dispose.  Lowering  my  boat  and  arming 
with  a  few  knives,  scissors,  beads  and  China  vermilion, 
I  was  not  long  in  opening  a  trade  and  returning  to  the 
ship  with  one  hundred  fine  ones.  I  now  determined  to 
call  on  the  King. 

Leaving  the  Ambou  chief  on  board  as  hostage,  and 
accompanied  by  Tooboo,  I  shaped  my  course  for  the  shore. 
On  landing,  a  large  number  of  about  naked  savages,  with 
a  great  display  of  spears,  clubs,  etc.,  shouted  forth  one 
of  their  wildest  yells,  accompanied  with  the  clapping  of 
hands.  I  was  at  once  surrounded  by  the  swarm  of  human 
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devils  and  conducted  to  the  Mbury,  where  I  found  his 
majesty  with  his  officials  seated  on  the  floor  of  mats. 
Being  introduced  to  the  squad  by  Tooboo,  I  was  requested 
to  take  a  seat  in  front  of  his  majesty,  which  I  did  by 
coming  to  with  a  sailor’s  squat. 

This  move  brought  us  in  position  for  business,  and,  as 
it  was  for  me  to  open  the  ball,  I  called  for  a  whale’s  tooth 
of  largest  size,  which  my  interpreter  had  in  his  shirt- 
bosom,  and  when  exposed  to  view  a  general  buzz  of  satis¬ 
faction  was  given  by  the  squatters  that  packed  the  Mbury. 
Taking  the  tooth,  and  with  Tooboo  as  interpreter,  T 
stated  that  my  object  in  visiting  the  Feejees  was  one  of 
trade  and  friendship,  and  to  exchange  with  them  Kie 
Popalongies,  notions  of  all  kinds,  for  whatever  they  might 
have  to  dispose  of.  My  say  closed,  I  pushed  the  tooth 
to  his  majesty.  It  was  very  readily  received  by  him, 
and  a  Feejee  welcome  given  me  to  his  shores,  and  should 
I  visit  him  again  I  would  find  him  my  friend. 

To  strengthen  the  friendly  feelings  expressed,  ava  was 
ordered,  which  is  a  usual  custom  throughout  the  islands. 
When  ready  for  use  its  color  is  of  dye  made  from  white 
oak  bark,  and  is  called  angona.  In  its  preparation  for 
distilling,  a  portion  of  the  root  is  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  by  some  of  the  clean-mouthed  natives  chewed  to  a 
mash,  and  when  sufficiently  ground  up,  it  is  balled  in  the 
mouth,  whence  it  is  dropped  into  the  hand  and  chucked 
in  a  bowl,  which  is  of  wood,  quite  shallow  and  of  large 
size,  with  a  lanyard  about  four  feet  long  attached  to  a 
nub  on  the  side.  This  lanyard  is  extended  in  a  direct 
line  with  his  majesty,  and  means  death  to  the  native  that 
might  cross  it.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
chewed,  a  portion  of  water  is  added,  and  the  one  prepar¬ 
ing  the  dirty  mess  works  it  for  a  short  time  with  his  hands 
to  draw  out  the  strength;  after  which,  with  a  bunch  of 
fibrous  material  like  coarse  hemp,  he  makes  a  circular 
sweep,  bringing  the  grains  to  the  center  of  the  bowl,  and 
by  a  peculiar  move  encloses  them  in  his  strainer,  and 
wringing  out  dry  shakes  them  on  the  floor,  and  proceeds 
in  this  course  until  all  is  out ;  when  more  water  is  added, 
and  after  well  stirring  it  is,  with  the  strainer,  squeezed 
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in  a  cocoanut  cup  and  passed  around,  the  highest  in  rank 
taking  the  first  nipper,  and  notwithstanding  the  dirty 
process  of  preparation,  I  have  seen  the  Kie  Popalongies 
that  were  fond  of  swilling  it  down  as  they  would  a  pot 
of  ale.  On  these  occasions  toasts  are  frequently  given, 
and  cause  applause  by  the  clapping  of  hands  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  marmar,  indeanar,  win,  nackar,  etc. 

Business  over,  the  king  made  me  a  present  of  a  fine 
four-pound  head  of  tortoiseshell  and  a  large  hog,  both 
very  acceptable,  especially  the  latter,  as  we  had  been  stay¬ 
ing  up  for  some  time  on  salt  fare.  To  show  the  king  that 
I  appreciated  his  friendly  gifts,  I  invited  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  on  board  the  ship,  but,  from  fear,  he  declined  to 
do  so,  when  a  few  words  from  Tooboo  quieted  his  fearful 
feelings  and  he  concluded  to  go.  Arriving  on  board,  great 
was  his  astonishment  at  sight  of  everything  on  deck,  and 
going  into  the  cabin,  he  was  as  pleased  and  delighted  as 
a  child  in  a  toy-shop  with,  to  him,  the  many  curiosities 
seen  in  the  trade  room  and  outside.  But  in  his  move¬ 
ments  he  got  a  big  fright  from  suddenly  stepping  before 
the  looking-glass  and  finding  a  cannibal  facing  him.  He 
dropped  to  the  floor  like  a  pig  of  lead,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  would  believe  there  were  but  two  cannibals 
on  board.  Closing  the  show,  I  made  him  a  suitable 
present  for  the  one  he  had  given  me,  and  for  which,  in 
his  savage  way,  he  expressed  many  thanks,  and  with 
Tooboo  departed  for  the  shore,  while  the  Ambou  chief 
remained  on  board  and  the  ship  headed  to  the  west. 

On  the  4th,  the  day  not  being  one  for  safe  running 
the  ship  among  coral  bumpers,  I  anchored  off  the  west 
side  of  Ovalou,  and  soon  after  despatched  Mr.  George  O. 
Harris  for  Ambu,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles,  with  a 
message  to  Tanoah  the  king,  in  a  canoe  having  a  crew  of 
four  natives  and  accompanied  by  IMr.  King  and  the  Am¬ 
bou  chief.  The  wind  being  fresh  and  ahead,  the  chief 
advised  taking  the  inshore  passage,  which  was  dotted  with 
numerous  coral  patches,  making  navigation  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  by  day  when  under  half-tide,  and  more  so  if  in  the 
night.  Their  course  would  also  take  them  near  the  Taron 
of  Varate,  between  which  and  Ambou  a  deadly  war  was 
raging. 
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Altogether  ever;^i;hing  had  run  well  until  night,  and  a 
very  dark  one,  covered  them.  This  condition,  with  the 
lowness  of  the  water,  caused  them  much  trouble,  with 
occasionally  a  bring-up  on  a  shoal,  and  again  mth  three  or 
four  bumps  a  skip  over  another  like  a  flying-fish  over  a 
sea  with  a  dolphin  in  his  wake.  Fortunately  the  wind 
had  settled  down  to  a  gentle  breeze,  but  in  their  unpleas¬ 
ant  position  they  found  themselves  off  Varata.  To  con¬ 
tinue  was  impossible,  and  the  show  for  returning  to  the 
ship  was  no  better. 

At  this  time  Messrs.  Harris  and  King  began  to  find 
they  were  to  be  subjects  for  the  loab  and  a  bamboo  carving- 
knife.  In  this,  to  them,  critical  situation,  a  low  conver¬ 
sation  was  held  by  the  natives.  The  former  asking  the 
cause  of  their  low  chatting,  were  told  by  the  chief  to 
keep  quiet  and  lie  down  on  the  canoe’s  deck.  At  this 
time  it  was  very  dark  and  they  were  heading  inshore, 
with  all  noise  brought  to  calm.  They  soon  entered  a  creek, 
and  under  dumb  movements  were  about  moving  for  its 
head,  when  a  long  shrill  whoop  was  given  by  a  native  in 
the  bushes  near  by,  and  again  all  was  still.  With  the 
whoop  Messrs.  Harris  and  King  expected  a  fly  of  spears 
and  arrows,  but  to  their  joy  none  were  hove.  They  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  a  landing,  where,  the  moment  they  brought 
up,  a  savage,  armed  with  club  and  spear,  sprung  to  his 
feet  before  them.  For  a  few  minutes  both  parties  were 
silent,  when  the  chief  spoke  a  few  words  to  him  in  a 
whisper.  The  parley  over,  Messrs.  Harris  and  King  were 
informed  they  were  going  to  the  town  to  ask  permission 
of  the  king  to  allow  them  to  remain  till  morning.  In 
forming  for  the  move,  the  Kie  Popalongies  took  the  rest, 
but  not  under  very  pleasant  feelings,  which  was  to  be  for 
better  or  worse  in  a  very  short  time. 

They  found  his  majesty  seated  on  the  floor,  with  the 
queen  and  several  others  of  his  principal  chiefs.  The 
doorway  being  small  they  had  to  enter  on  all  fours,  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  moving  of  a  Galapagos  turtle.  The 
house  having  but  one  room,  was  under  torchlight,  and 
showed  a  scene  to  Mr.  Harris,  which  by  him  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Having  gained  an  entrance,  the  Ambou 
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chief  and  natives,  putting  themselves  in  a  bent-over  posi¬ 
tion,  advanced  near  his  majesty,  and  “hove  aback”  when 
he  requested  them  to  sit  down,  and  they  dropped.  Silence 
followed  for  a  short  time,  and  was  broken  by  the  chief 
asking  permission  to  tell  his  business.  It  was  given,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  few  minutes’  speech,  he  clapped 
his  hands,  the  natives  doing  the  same  and  uttering  the 
words,  “Marmar,  endenar”  (“It  is  true”). 

For  two  or  three  minutes  all  was  again  calm,  which 
was  ruffled  by  his  majesty  holding  a  very  low  conversation 
with  his  chiefs,  after  which  a  root  of  ava  was  handed  him. 
Placing  this  before  him,  in  a  few  words  giving  them  a 
friendly  welcome,  he  clapped  his  hands,  as  also  did  those 
by  him,  and  handed  the  ava  to  the  other  party,  who  also 
received  it  with  the  clapping  of  hands  and  thus  closed 
the  ceremony. 

Their  safety  was  now  guaranteed,  and  with  the  ava  in 
hand,  Messrs.  Harris  and  King  were  satisfied  their  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  stowing  in  the  loab  and  a  cannibal 
cut-up.  This  was  to  them  a  most  pleasing  and  friendly 
reception,  and  there  was  no  regret  at  finding  such  hos¬ 
pitable  moorings  for  the  night.  The  chief  and  canoe  men 
were  now  conducted  to  the  Mbury,  where  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  food  and  a  lot  of  angona.  Messrs.  Harris  and 
King  preferred  to  remain  with  his  majesty,  who,  with 
the  queen  and  party,  after  the  departure  of  the  chief, 
showed  and  expressed  most  joyful  feelings  at  seeing  them, 
giving  Mr.  Harris  a  cannibal  squeeze,  as  also  feeling  of 
his  arms  and  hands,  which,  with  his  fine  cutwater,  as  it 
was  forty-six  years  ago,  appeared  to  give  them  great 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  The  queen,  performing  her  part 
of  the  friendly  welcome,  had  a  good  supper  spread  before 
them  and  with  her  own  hands  spread  beds  of  clean  mats 
for  both. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  they  were  again  pro¬ 
vided  with  another  generous  spread,  same  as  for  supper, 
of  fish,  yams  and  tarro;  dishes  being  fresh  green  leaves 
of  the  plantain  and  bread-fruit,  while  fingers  supplied  the 
place  of  knives  and  forks,  their  majesties  pleasantly  look¬ 
ing  on  to  see  them  partake  of  cannibal  kindness.  The 
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chief  and  his  party  were  provided  for  in  the  Mbury,  and 
satisfying  their  wants,  came  to  the  king’s  house  and  squatr 
ting,  thanked  him  for  his  kind  hospitality  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  depart.  This  was  given,  and  Messrs.  Harris 
and  King  taking  leave  of  their  hostess,  the  king  took  Mr. 
Harris  by  the  hand  and  accompanied  him  to  the  canoe, 
where,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  he  bade  them  fare¬ 
well.  Mr.  Harris  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  hospit¬ 
able  reception,  and  states  that  although  cannibals  and 
mortal  enemies  to  those  with  us  and  we  obliged  to  throw 
ourselves  on  their  mercy,  he  never  wished  to  receive  kinder 
treatment  than  we  did  from  them. 

The  saving  of  the  native  party  from  massacre  and  a 
roast  was  owing  to  the  chief  being  a  Varse  to  Verata,  by 
his  mother  being  a  Verata  woman  of  rank  and  his  father 
an  Ambou  chief,  which  according  to  custom  would  give 
him  freedom  at  all  times  with  Verata ;  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  placed  himself  in  their  hands,  as  it  would  have 
been  sure  death  to  the  native  party,  while  Messrs.  Harris 
and  King  might  have  been  held  for  ransom. 

With  the  wind  still  unfavorable,  they  did  not  reach 
Ambou  until  2  P.  M.,  at  which  time  the  ship  was  in  sight, 
working  up  to  the  anchorage.  They  were  very  pleasantly 
received  by  Tawah,  the  king,  who,  by  the  whites  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  “Old  SnuflF,”  from  his  habit  of  whistling 
through  his  nose.  Mr.  Harris,  through  the  interpreter, 
presented  his  credentials  of  friendship,  whale’s  tooth  and 
musket,  under  the  usual  forms,  receiving  in  return  a  root 
ava  as  a  token  of  his  feelings  toward  me,  the  distilling 
and  drinking  of  angona  ending  the  ceremony.  Messrs. 
Harris  and  King,  accompanied  by  the  chief,  called  on 
the  principal  chiefs  and  were  by  them  kindly  received. 

In  their  rambles  they  witnessed  a  race  by  a  number  of 
young  men,  the  distance  run  being  about  a  half-mile,  over 
a  fine  level  flat,  at  the  ends  of  which  were  arranged  the 
prizes  run  for,  such  as  clubs,  spears,  bows  and  arrows, 
the  prize  being  given  to  the  first  one  touching  it,  who  was 
also  loiidly  applauded,  while  the  one  in  the  rear  was  loudly 
laughed  at,  especially  by  the  ladies,  who  were  out  in  their 
fancy  showings,  but  not  with  an  overshow  of  fig  leaves. 
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Mr.  Harris  having  adjusted  matters  as  requested,  he 
returned  on  board  highly  gratified  with  the  many  novel 
sights  and  scenes  witnessed  in  his  first  introduction  among 
Feejee  cannibals  and  the  friendly  reception  given  him  by 
the  various  chiefs  called  on. 

As  I  have  been  frequently  asked  the  question,  “How 
came  Mr.  Harris  with  you?”  and  it  not  being  generally 
known  that  he  had  ever  been  under  canvas,  I  will  now 
reply.  He  went  from  Salem  in  the  ship  Lotiis,  belonging 
to  Pickering  Dodge,  Esq.,  George  Jenks  master,  and  her 
course  Manila,  where  we  for  the  first  time  crossed  haw¬ 
sers,  and  not  having  an  officer  booked  up  in  navigation 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  secure  someone  that  was, 
in  order  that  in  case  of  accident  to  me  the  voyage  could 
be  pushed  forward.  Informing  Captain  Jenks  how  I 
was  situated,  he  very  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  board 
Mr.  Harris.  In  doing  so,  I  found  him  anxious  to  see 
more  of  the  world’s  movements  than  his  straight  line  out 
and  home  voyage  would  admit  of  his  doing;  consequently 
he  very  readily  accepted  my  proposition  and  accompanied 
me  on  the  voyage,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  regretted 
doing  so. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Harris  the  king  came 
on  board  with  his  usual  show  of  trusty  followers.  Passing 
the  customary  ceremony,  he  called  for  a  glass  of  Kie 
Merica  angona  (rum).  Turning  out  half  a  tumbler,  it 
was  handed  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  with  a  smile  of  joy 
and  wished  it  filled.  It  was  flooded  to  three  quarters  and 
again  presented.  He  received  it  as  before,  but  not  suiting 
him,  he  again  pleaded  for  a  bumper.  His  request  not 
being  complied  with,  he  laughingly  called  it  a  poor  man’s 
nipper,  and  passing  it  down  without  a  check,  smacked 
his  lips  and  pleasantly  exclaimed  in  Feejee,  “Merica  an¬ 
gona  good,  good  and  true  drink.” 

Communication  between  ship  and  shore  was  now  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  classes,  and  a  lively  trade  carried  on  in  yams, 
pigs,  shell,  fruit,  etc.,  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The 
queen,  with  her  numerous  attendants,  as  also  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  many  chiefs,  were  not  slow  in  finding 
a  sale  for  their  mats,  baskets,  toppa,  hip  dresses,  etc.. 
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in  exchange  for  beads,  glasses,  scissors,  vermilion,  knives, 
etc.,  all  of  which  they  highly  prized.  Tawah  and  several 
of  the  chiefs  being  frequent  visitors,  on  one  occasion  he 
passed  the  night  on  board  with  sev’en  of  his  young 
branches.  During  the  evening  several  sky-rockets  were 
sent  aloft,  with  which  they  were  greatly  pleased,  as  was 
shown  by  their  wild  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands.  They 
gave  them  the  name  of  fiery  spirits,  and  they  were  the 
first  ever  seen  in  their  waters. 

Learning  from  Nangarrassie,  a  chief  of  high  rank  and 
one  of  the  biggest  devils  floating  in  Ambou  waters,  that 
the  prospect  down  the  coast  was  favorable  for  a  shell 
cruise,  and  being  anxious  to  go,  I  determined  to  send  him. 
He  left  his  son  of  ten  and  brother  of  twenty  years  of  age 
in  my  hands  as  hostages.  They  were  at  once  brought  on 
board,  and  I  immediately  fitted  out  an  armed  boat,  under 
Mr.  King,  with  five  Manila  men,  sufficient  trade  for  the 
cruise,  with  the  chief  as  their  protector,  and  at  2  A.  M. 
of  July  9,  they  proceeded  on  their  mission,  some  seventy 
miles,  to  near  the  west  end  of  Beta  Lib. 

On  the  12th  two  schooners  arrived,  belonging  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  Minerva,  about  60  tons,  Captain 
Holley,  and  the  Hope,  of  35  tons.  Captain  Peck,  last 
from  Tonga  Taboo,  and  like  myself,  after  what  they  could 
pick  up,  but  not  well  supplied  with  pickings  for  the 
natives.  During  their  short  stay,  intercourse  between  us. 
was  quite  frequent,  with  some  trading  for  articles  needed. 

On  the  14th  they  got  under  way  to  run  down  to  Mtorique 
for  an  early  move  in  the  morning,  when  unfortunately 
the  Minerva  fastened  to  a  coral  shoal.  The  Hope  bore  up 
and  ran  down  to  her  assistance.  I  was  on  shore  at  the 
time  and  in  the  king’s  house,  when  a  native  came  in  and 
reported  one  of  the  small  Kie  Papalongie  canoes  on  a 
shoal.  I  had  a  short  time  before  called  on  him  to  fur¬ 
nish  me  with  a  canoe  to  go  on  board.  Kot  noticing  the 
report,  I  again  made  the  same  request  and  invited  him  to 
go  with  me,  as  in  his  so  doing  lay  the  safety  of  one  if 
not  both  vessels.  He  was  a  little  offish,  but  the  queen 
favoring  his  going,  he  concluded  to  go.  At  this  time  the 
excitement  among  the  natives  was  great,  and  the  waters 
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were  swarming  with  canoes  filled  with  savages  from  all 
parts  of  the  bay,  making  every  exertion,  possible  to  reach 
the  scene  of  the  bloody  work  intended.  The  king’s  canoe 
being  in  readiness,  we  were  soon  under  way,  which  greatly 
displeased  many  of  the  leading  chiefs,  as  it  prevented 
their  moving  for  the  scene.  The  sight  of  the  king’s  canoe 
hurrying  to  the  scene  put  a  damper  on  the  floating  multi¬ 
tude  of  human  devils,  as  it  showed  the  king  was  among 
them  and  meant  protection  to  the  Kie  Papalongies. 

Arriving  alongside,  her  decks  were  packed  with  savages, 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  the  king,  went  over  the  rails  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  bounding  over  a  stone  wall.  The  king 
detaining  three  of  his  men  with  him,  ordered  the  others 
to  put  me  on  board  of  my  ship.  Thus  freed  from  all  fear 
of  trouble  from  the  savages,  she  was  got  off,  and  with  her 
consort  anchored  near  us  for  the  night,  and  their  being 
able  to  do  so  was  from  the  king’s  timely  appearance  and 
his  great  friendship  for  the  Kie  Papalongies.  They  made 
but  little  show  for  defence,  and  had  the  king  remained 
on  shore  as  a  looker-on,  no  doubt  both  would  have  been 
taken  and  all  hands  massacred. 

This  kind  act,  with  others  previously  rendered  to  two 
of  our  Salem  ships,  for  cutting  off  which  plans  were  de¬ 
cided  on,  was  the  cause  of  his  downfall  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  he  cut  from  his  moorings,  with  the  rebels 
soon  in  his  wake ;  but  being  too  foxy  to  be  caught  napping, 
he  kept  the  lead,  and  arriving  at  Somu  Somu,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  on  the  island  of  Evunah,  with  Kangarriassie, 
the  rebel  chief  about  three  miles  in  his  rear,  the  king, 
under  protection  of  his  friends,  had  nothing  to  fear. 

On  the  16th  the  boat  returned,  all  well,  and  having 
made  a  profitable  cruise,  as  also  a  pleasant  one,  satisfying 
Kangarrassie  for  his  services  and  making  the  hostages 
a  small  present,  at  2  P.  M.  we  were  under  way  for  Muh- 
wata. 

Some  months  later,  Deceml;er  5,  calling  at  Somu  Somu 
and  going  on  shore,  I  found  the  old  king  making  great 
preparation  to  regain  his  position  in  Ambou,  with  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  given  him  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern 
Islands.  The  old  man  appeared  as  happy  and  cheerful 
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as  when  in  Ambon,  and  said  he  was  only  f^iving  the  rebel 
chiefs  time  to  fatten,  as  they  would  he  wanted  for  the 
^rreat  feast  to  he  jriven  on  his  being  replaced  in  Ambon. 

I  also  found  here  Tooboo,  the  Tonga  chief,  with  a  large 
force  of  Tonga  men,  building  and  fitting  six  large  double 
canoes  for  the  king. 

The  two  passing  the  night  on  board,  and  the  chief  wish¬ 
ing  to  beg  a  musket  and  Canton  trunk,  but  feeling  rather 
delicate  about  asking  for  them,  wrote  me  a  note,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy: 

“Capt  i  beg  to  you  sar  you  please  give  me  Chest  hand 
good  musskett  i  very  want  musket  hand  chest  no  you 
want  give  me  Chest  you  give  good  musket  you  want  give 
me  two,  you  give  you  plese  Captain  i  tell  you  i  got  poor 
man  here  no  got  little  thing  here  me  sit  tnogs  toboo  i  give 
you  all  my  things  &  my  name  trooboo,  I  Troogataboo 
man.” 

This  was  written  with  a  lead  pencil,  in  a  very  plain 
hand,  and  liking  his  maimer  of  expressing  his  wants,  I 
gave  him  a  musket,  and  also  gave  one  to  the  king,  costing 
in  Xew  York  $1.25  each,  at  which  price  400  were  bought. 
Departing  from  Somu  Somu,  I  will  haul  to  the  eastward 
and  shoot  ahead  some  six  years,  and  make  a  second  call 
at  Lakemba,  where  missionaries  first  trod  on  Feejee  soil. 

A  few  years  previous  to  my  first  visit  to  the  Islands, 
several  Tahiti  missionaries,  by  way  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 
attempted  to  secure  a  footing  here,  to  prosecute  their  work 
of  opposition  to  Feejee  customs;  but  interfering  with  the 
king’s  domestic  affairs,  such  as  reducing  the  number  of 
his  wives,  which  stirred  up  his  cannibal  feelings,  and  be¬ 
coming  greatly  enraged  with  their  wanting  to  cut  his  some 
fifty  beauties  down  to  one,  he  gave  them  a  short  stated 
time  to  leave  the  islands  or  they  would  go  into  the  loab, 
to  stay  up  his  cannibal  appetite.  I^ot  wishing  to  be  put 
through  a  course  of  cannibal  dissection,  they  were  up  to 
time,  and  left  for  the  small,  uninhabited  island  of  Oneata, 
distant  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Lakemba,  where 
they  moored,  and  have  since  resided  without  lieing  mo¬ 
lested. 

On  the  l7th  of  April,  1838,  I  anchored  at  Lakemba, 
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inside  of  its  eastern  reefs,  and  about  five  miles  from  the 
town;  sent  my  first  officer,  Mr.  G.  N.  Cheever,  on  shore 
with  a  pleasing  present  for  the  king,  and  as  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  best  islands  in  the  group  for 
shell,  to  learn  if  possible  if  there  was  any  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives, 

Mr.  Cheever  returned  the  following  forenoon,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  fine  double  canoe  in  which  was  Rev.  Mr. 
Cargill,  his  wife  and  four  small  children,  with  a  show  of 
soon  scoring  the  fifth.  This  unexpected  surprise,  though 
a  very  welcome  one,  hove  me  a  little  in  the  wind,  and  I 
much  regretted  my  locker’s  showing  clean  of  all  home 
notions;  although  under  the  circumstances  I  gave  them  a 
sailor’s  welcome  and  entertained  them,  not  as  I  wished  to, 
but  to  the  extent  my  long-out  means  would  allow;  but 
owing  to  the  brig’s  ha\ang  considerable  motion,  Mrs.  Car¬ 
gill  becoming  a  little  seasick,  did  not  go  into  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Cargill  being  in  want  of  trade  to  purchase  supplies, 
etc.,  I  sold  him  a  few  articles,  as  also  a  barrel  of  pork, 
the  last  to  fall  back  on  when  he  could  buy  no  pigs  of  the 
natives,  which  was  the  case  at  this  time.  In  pavment,  I 
took  a  set  of  exchange  from  Mr.  Cargill  on  the  Board  of 
Missions  in  London.  They  left  in  the  afternoon,  appear¬ 
ing  well  pleased  with  their  visit. 

Mr.  Cargill  and  Mr.  Cross,  with  their  families,  arrived 
at  Lakemba  on  the  12th  of  October,  1835,  from  the  Tonga 
Islands,  and  were  the  first  foreign  missionaries  to  settle 
among  the  Feejee  cannibals.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Cross, 
with  his  family,  established  himself  in  Reawa,  where  I 
formed  his  acquaintance,  suppling  him  with  a  few  no¬ 
tions,  and  handing  him  Mr.  Cargill’s  bills  he  gave  me  a 
set  for  the  two  amounts  on  the  Board  of  Missions,  as 
above. 

From  Lakemba  I  ran  over  to  Oneata,  where  on  the  21st 
I  found  good  anchorage  on  its  west  side,  my  business  here 
being  to  purchase  any  articles  that  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  saved  from  a  ship  lost  some  months  pre¬ 
vious  on  an  extensive  reef  off  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
Going  on  shore,  I  found  two  of  the  Tahiti  missionaries 
very  comfortably  situated,  with  quite  a  large  company 
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of  natives,  in  a  snug  little  village  on  the  south  side,  the 
first  living  in  small  houses  with  reeded  sides,  plastered  and 
whitewashed,  giving  them  the  show  of  civilized  life,  their 
church  being  of  the  same  style  and  of  size  to  accommodate 
their  numbers.  They  appeared  to  be  well  supplied  with 
all  the  productions  of  the  islands,  and  which  they  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  low  prices,  in  exchange  for  various  kinds  of 
trade.  Their  water  from  wells,  and  their  cultivated 
patches,  seen  in  walking  over  their  pleasant  little  island, 
showed  neatness  and  no  want  of  care. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Tangar 
Islands,  the  Feejees  were  known  to  the  Tongese,  and  by 
them  occasionally  visited  for  building  canoes,  for  which 
purpose  they  found  all  kinds  of  material  abundant  and 
readily  obtained.  Their  passages  from  Tongar  to  the 
Feejees  being  made  from  May  to  October,  and  from  the 
Feejees  from  November  to  April,  as  between  the  latter 
months  the  winds  are  often  from  favorable  points,  with 
an  easterly  current.  At  this  time  communication  between 
the  two  groups  is  more  frequent,  many  Tongese  making 
Feejee  their  home,  and  as  a  general  thing,  being  good 
mechanics,  they  are  well  received  and  provided  for  by  the 
Feejeeans.  Tiiokanuto. 

The  foregoing  was  written  by  a  Salem  captain,  John 
H.  Eagleston,  as  the  compiler  of  these  records  well  knows, 
he  being  then  employed  on  the  Salem  Register  as  a  marine 
reporter  and  printer.  George  O.  Harris  of  Salem  was  the 
man  of  whom  mention  is  made.  Mr.  Harris  was  horn  in 
Charlestown,  and  he  died  in  Salem,  August  22,  1888,  in 
his  79th  year.  He  came  to  Salem  in  early  life,  entered  the 
counting-room  of  the  late  Pickering  Dodge,  an  eminent 
merchant  who  owned  the  largest  and  finest  ships  of  his 
time,  at  the  age  of  16  years,  and  remained  until  he 
was  21.  He  then  made  voyages  as  a  supercargo  to  the 
Feejees  and  Kussia.  Giving  up  sea  life  he  went  West, 
but  returned  to  Salem  and  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs 
until  he  died.  He  was  a  highly  respected  citizen. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  made  honorable  mention  of  the  ship 
Black  Warrior  as  being  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ber- 
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tram  and  Captain  William  Driver — ^two  shipmasters  who 
made  history  for  Salem.  Captain  Driver,  “Old  Glory,” 
will  be  noticed  later.  To  allow  the  mere  chronicling  of 
Captain  Bertram’s  name  to  pass  without  further  notice 
would  seem  most  inappropriate,  although  he  needs  no 
introduction  to  Salem  readers;  so  the  writer  need  make 
no  excuse  for  presenting  a  general  outline  of  his  career 
as  a  shipmaster  and  merchant. 

Captain  John  Bertram. 

Captain  John  Bertram  was  bom  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
February  11,  1796,  the  maiden  name  of  his  mother  being 
Mary  Perchard.  His  education  began  in  a  French  school 
on  the  island.  In  July,  1807,  the  father,  mother,  three 
boys  and  three  girls,  the  eldest  child  11  years  of  age,  the 
yoimgest  six  months,  embarked  on  the  ship  Alert,  of  and 
for  Baltimore.  The  vessel  put  into  Boston,  September  1, 
1807,  leaky.  Captain  Bertram’s  father  communicated 
with  Captain  Philip  P.  Pinel  of  Salem,  to  whom  the 
father  had  brought  letters  of  introduction. 

Advised  to  come  to  Salem,  he  set  up  his  home  in  this 
city.  John  was  sent  to  the  Hacker  school.  When  he 
was  16  years  of  age,  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  sea  in 
the  famous  old  ship  Hazard,  for  Alexandria  and  Lisbon, 
under  an  English  charter  to  secure  her  from  capture.  He 
received  a  monthly  wage  of  five  dollars.  At  Lisbon  the 
vessel  was  loaded  with  salt  for  Portland,  where  she  ar¬ 
rived  in  June  or  July,  1813.  From  there  young  Bertram 
came  to  Salem. 

In  November,  1813,  he  shipped  as  cabin-boy  on  the 
private  armed  schooner  Monkey,  Captain  Glover,  and 
sailed  for  Charleston,  S.  C.  November  27,  the  first  day 
out,  the  craft  was  chased  into  Glouecster  by  an  enemy’s 
ship.  She  lay  there  several  days  before  sailing.  On  the 
passage  to  Charleston  she  was  twice  chased  by  a  frigate, 
but  escai)ed  in  a  snow  squall,  and  arrived  at  her  desti¬ 
nation  all  right. 

He  next  sailed  in  the  privateer  Herald,  300  tons. 
Captain  Miller,  and  was  put  on  one  of  her  prizes  as  prize- 
master.  Unfortunately,  he  was  captured  by  the  British 
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frigate  Lacedemonian  and  carried  to  Bermuda  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  British  ship  Alicant.  After  several  trying 
experiences,  during  which  he  was  carried  to  England,  he 
finally  arrived  at  Boston.  Thence  he  walked  to  Salem, 
reaching  here  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

After  a  brief  rest,  he  again  resumed  life  on  the  sea, 
making  voyages  to  the  Western  Islands,  South  America, 
Martinique,  the  Mediterranean,  Eussia,  India,  Batavia, 
Sumatra,  and  Mocha. 

It  was  during  the  voyage  to  Mocha  that  Captain  Ber¬ 
tram  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  business  in  the  Mozam¬ 
bique  Channel.  In  1830,  in  the  ship  Black  Warrior,  he 
went  to  Madagascar,  to  the  African  coast,  to  Bombay  and 
to  Mocha.  He  sailed  from  the  latter  port  in  July  for 
the  Seychelles  Islands,  thence  to  Zanzibar,  to  Brava,  to 
Majunga,  Madagascar,  where  he  completed  loading,  sailed 
for  home  in  January,  1832,  and  arrived  in  March.  This 
was  the  last  time  he  commanded  a  vessel. 

But  he  was  not  to  he  idle.  He  continued  in  trade  with 
Michael  Shepard,  Nathaniel  Weston,  and  others.  He  sent 
vessels  to  Bombay,  to  Mocha,  and  to  South  America.  In 
1848  he  began  business  with  California,  sending  the 
barque  Eliza,  Capt.  A.  Staniford  Perkins,  which  became 
the  first  vessel  to  reach  Sacramento.  He  subsequently 
built  several  ships  for  the  trade,  most  of  them  clippers, 
and  very  large.  From  1852  to  1858,  he  gradually  nar¬ 
rowed  the  range  of  his  commercial  business  until  at  last 
he  confined  it  to  Zanzibar. 

In  a  memorial  delivered  in  the  South  Church,  Salem, 
the  late  Eev.  Edward  S.  Atwood,  D.D.,  his  pastor,  said 
of  Captain  Bertram:  “The  thing  that  makes  the  name  of 
John  Bertram  so  fragrant  in  this  community  is  not  the 
fact  of  his  eminent  business  success.  Prosperity  of  that 
sort  is  not  exceptional  in  the  annals  of  American  life. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  way  in  which  he  reached 
success  and  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  success 
when  it  was  reached.  And  of  the  two,  this  last  item  is 
the  more  salient,  the  more  distinct  and  crystalline  in  the 
public  thought. 

“Having  reached  a  serene  and  contented  old  age,  hon- 
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ored  and  beloved  by  the  whole  community,  he  died  March 
22,  1882,  at  the  ripe  term  of  86  years. 

“During  the  whole  course  of  her  corporate  life,  Salem 
has  been  adding  eminent  names  to  the  historic  roll  of 
those  who  are  worthy  to  be  kept  in  remembrance — 
Endioott,  the  governor;  Story,  the  jurist;  Bowditch,  the 
navigator;  Hawthorne,  the  author — ^these,  and  others  of 
large,  if  not  equal  fame,  are  already  catalogued  in  the 
city’s  annals  of  renown.  The  municipality  is  not  making 
room  for  meaner  company  when  it  adds  to  its  illustrious 
roll  the  name  of  John  Bertram,  the  great  merchant  and 
philanthropist.” 

The  Bloch  Warrior  was  the  last  ship  that  Captain  Ber¬ 
tram  commanded.  The  vessel  was  a  fine  craft  of  231 
tons,  and  was  built  in  Duxbury  in  1825.  The  Eogers 
Brothers  owned  her  16  years,  and  then  sold  her  to  Boston 
owners.  Among  her  arrivals  at  Salem,  the  following  is 
recorded  in  the  Salem  Register  of  October  26,  1836 : 

“Monday,  October  24,  arrived  ship  Bloch  Warrior, 
Charles  D.  Mugford,  master,  from  Sydney,  H.  S.  W., 
June  7,  Bay  of  Islands,  July  1,  via  Pernambuco,  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  to  H.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers.  Captain  Mugford 
reported  that  the  Bloch  Warrior  was  running  among  ice 
from  latitude  54  deg.  10  min.  South,  longitude  86  de¬ 
grees  W.,  until  past  Cape  Horn,  frequently  having  30  large 
islands  and  much  small  ice  in  sight  at  one  time,  which 
together  with  the  long  nights  of  that  region,  rendered  the 
navigation  unpleasant  and  dangerous.  Passenger  on  the 
Bloch  Warrior,  Captain  William  Driver  (Old  Glory)  of 
Salem.” 

Captain  Mugford  was  bom  in  Salem.  He  began  his 
sea  life  as  a  boy  on  the  old  Salem  ship  George,  making 
two  voyages  in  her  to  Calcutta  in  1829  and  1830.  He  was 
also  master  of  the  ship  Areatas,  and  he  made  voyages  all 
over  the  world.  He  died  in  Salem  on  July  5,  1868. 
Capt.  William  Driver  (Old  Glory)  who  was  a  passenger 
in  the  Bloch  Warrior,  was  also  born  in  Salem.  He  died 
in  R'ashville,  Tenn.,  a  true  patriot  and  loyal  to  his  country 
in  the  hot  days  of  secession.  His  history  is  familiar  to 
the  school  children  of  today. 
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Naming  and  Loss  of  the  Ship  “Ceusoe.” 

The  following  pretty  story  was  told  of  the  building  and 
launching  of  the  ship  Crusoe,  in  the  Salem  Register  of 
July  5,  1886: 

“Georgetown,  D.  C.,  July  3,  1886. 
“To  the  Editors  of  the  Salem  Register: 

“The  articles  entitled  ‘Salem  Commerce,’  that  have 
recently  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Register,  afford  valuable  and  interesting  information 
to  the  average  New  Englander,  the  denizens  of  Essex,  but 
especially  to  the  descendants  of  Old  Salem.  The  last  of 
the  articles,  furnishing  data  from  1827,  comes  chronologi¬ 
cally  within  my  remembrance,  as  boys  approaching  the 
completion  of  their  first  decade,  universally  of  inquisi¬ 
tive  and  ubiquitous  tendencies,  were  not  apt  to  neglect 
opportunities,  especially  at  that  period  before  the  advent 
of  steamboats  and  railroads  when  Salem  was  practically 
to  them  almost  the  whole  world  in  itself. 

“The  wonderful  tales  of  the  sea  were  then  perused  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  and  the  marvelous  yams  of  the  sailor 
listened  to  with  ear  attent  and  unsuspecting  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  interest  of  Salem  being  almost  exclusively 
maritime,  the  youngsters  knew  almost  every  craft  as  they 
hove  in  sight,  from  the  good  ship  George  down  to  the 
smallest  fishing  smack,  and  not  only  these  but  also  their 
owners,  for  although  man,  generally  averaged,  regards 
his  fellow  man  cautiously  and  formally,  the  small  hoy 
boldly  accosts  him  with  his  customary  prefix  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  and  secures  attention  at  once. 

“Of  the  long  list  of  familiar  names  mentioned  in  ar¬ 
ticle  No.  7,  the  Rogers  Brothers  are  especially  interesting 
in  this  connection,  as  owners  of  the  ship  Crusoe.  We  re¬ 
sided  at  South  Salem,  in  close  proximity  to  Elias  Jenks’s 
shipyard,  were  included  in  the  category  of  ‘Southfielders,’ 
and  not  only  well  knew  said  master  builder  but  all  the 
workmen  thereabouts,  annoying  them  no  doubt  with  per¬ 
plexing  and  persistent  interrogatories,  the  unquestionable 
prerogative  of  the  uneasy  small  boy;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  we  saw  the  Crusoe  built,  keel  laid,  stem  and 
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stem-post  set  up,  ribs  adjusted,  keelson  put  in,  plank 
secured,  followed  by  decks,  hatchways,  bulwarks,  bow¬ 
sprit  and  windlass,  in  proper  order  and  time;  and  when 
the  well-known  click  of  the  calker’s  mallet  packing  the 
seams  with  oakum  in  coimection  with  the  odor  of  boiling 
tar  for  the  use  of  the  graver’s  mop  came  to  be  matters 
of  reality,  the  immediate  neighborhood  began  to  conclude 
that  the  work  approached  completion  and  inquired  of  the 
impetuous  juveniles,  ‘What’s  the  name  to  be?’ 

“It  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  by  the  more  resolute 
of  the  boys  to  obtain  information  from  headquarters,  and 
make  inquiry  of  one  of  the  owners.  The  next  day  they 
espied  one  of  them  inspecting  the  premises,  and  respect¬ 
fully  approaching  made  the  inquiry.  As  my  memory 
serves  me  it  was  Mr.  John  W.  Rogers,  the  next  younger 
to  Captain  Nathaniel.  Mr.  Rogers  regarded  his  inter¬ 
rogators  for  a  while  contemplatively,  with  that  facial  ex¬ 
pression  of  assumed  unnatural  sternness  which  he  with 
with  difficulty  maintained;  for  with  his  natural,  ironical 
jocularity  the  true  inwardness  would  gradually  diffuse 
itself  in  a  rapidly  increasing  mddy  countenance,  twink¬ 
ling  eyes  multiplying  the  temporary  wrinkles  down  his 
cheeks  that  curvette  with  dimpling  eddies  around  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  mouth,  invariably  culminating  in  a  hearty 
laugh. 

“  ‘Boys,’  said  he,  ‘did  you  ever  hear  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and,  ah — ’  (placing  his 
finger  to  his  mouth  inquiringly  and  pausing).  The  boys’ 
unanimoiis  affirmative  reply  caused  him  to  mention  some 
others;  then  eyeing  his  expectant  listeners,  said  he,  very 
confidingly  and  clearly :  ‘Once — a — ^man — was — cast — 
away,  and  lived  on  an  island — all  alone — with  goats,  and 
his  man  Friday!’  ‘Robinson  Crusoe!’  exclaimed  the  boys 
with  a  simultaneous  shout.  ‘That’s  it.  Pretty  fair  name, 
eh  ?’  And  with  a  ‘Thank  you,  sir,’  the  reportorial  young¬ 
sters  retired,  scattering  the  information  as  expeditiously 
as  the  press  reporters  of  the  present  day.  But  when  soon 
after  Mr.  True,  the  carver,  exhibited  the  sections  of  his 
elaborate  stern-piece,  on  which  he  had  spent  a  long  time, 
the  information  was  not  so  much  news  after  all,  and  as 
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it  began  to  be  placed  on  the  stem,  covering  the  entire 
width,  on  which  were  truthfully  and  artistically  repre¬ 
sented  Kobinson  himself,  Friday,  the  goats,  huts,  trees 
and  foreground,  gilded  and  decorated  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  in¬ 
imitable  style,  together  with  the  figurehead  equally  skil¬ 
ful  in  carving  and  gilding,  the  daily  interest  increased 
and  manifested  itself  in  groups  of  inspecting  curiosity 
seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 

“Soon  thereafter  the  fire  engine  was  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  ‘awashing  her  out’  interiorly,  to  discover  if 
possible  any  leaks  in  the  freshly-calked  seams,  duly  sup¬ 
plemented  by  sheathing  the  bottom  with  copper  up  to  the 
water-line.  At  length  the  timbers  belonging  to  the  ship¬ 
yard,  floating  in  the  open  space  between  Osgood’s  and 
Savory’s  wharves,  were  divided  and  drawn  compactly 
together,  where  the  scow  with  iron  pile-driver  took  posi¬ 
tion,  commencing  the  work  of  setting  upright  supports 
for  the  ways,  extending  some  100  feet  from  the  roadway 
into  the  stream.  These  ways  were  also  continued  in  an 
opposite  direction  across  the  street  and  under  the  entire 
length  of  the  hull,  on  which  were  placed  huge  block-timber 
slides.  The  day  for  the  launch  was  set  at  a  time  when 
the  floodtide  came  to  stand  about  noon,  and  a  firm  raft 
of  the  stoutest  timbers  selected,  snugly  chained  and  moored 
opposite  the  yard  in  the  widest  part  of  the  stream,  to  check 
the  impetus  of  the  ‘capricious  novitiate.’  The  craft  in 
the  neighborhood  were  gaily  decorated  with  flags,  pennons 
and  banners  in  great  profusion.  Capt.  William  Fabens’s 
brig  Richmond,  the  old  topsail  schooner  Complex  at  Ben¬ 
jamin  Fabens’s  wharf.  Captain  Lufkin’s  pink-stem 
schooner  Julia,  and  others,  we  vividly  recall. 

“The  adjoining  wharves,  lumber  yards,  housetops  and 
windows  were  thronged  with  people  of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions,  equally  interested  in  the  great  event  of  the 
day,  though  some  knowing  ones  about  the  yard  did  not 
forget  an  impromptu  ‘free  feed’  in  one  of  the  largest  work¬ 
shops,  consisting  of  a  huge  cheese  some  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  14  inches  thick,  provided  especially  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  placed  on  a  lengthy  workbench  accompanied  by  a 
keen-edged  broadaxe  wherewith  to  shave  off  generous 
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slices  pleasing  to  all  tastes,  to  which  were  added  two  large 
baskets  of  sweet,  crisp  ship  crackers  fresh  from  Ball’s 
bakery,  and  a  tub  of  pungent  home-made  ginger-beer,  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cool  spring  water  and  ‘promiscuous 
dippers.’  From  the  deck  of  the  Crusoe  in  place  of  masts 
were  three  lithe  spars  of  appropriate  size,  about  30  feet 
high,  ornamented  with  flags,  as  also  a  flagstaff  at  the  end 
of  the  bowsprit  with  suitable  bunting. 

“Suddenly,  observations,  comments  and  lunch  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  click  of  axe,  hammer  and  sledge,  notify¬ 
ing  the  assembled  crowd  that  business  had  now  opened; 
the  wedges  (securing  and  supporting  the  hull  on  the  block 
sides  resting  on  the  ways  abundantly  lubricated)  were 
firmly  ‘drove  home,’  one  after  another,  the  long  supports 
on  either  side  were  taken  down,  and  on  the  bulwarks  of 
the  starboard  bow  appeared  the  Captain,  who  with  sten¬ 
torian  voice  sang  out:  ‘All  aboard!  Boom  for  only  a 
few  more.’ 

“We  were  among  the  ‘few  more,’  and  taking  advantage 
of  a  friendly  guy-rope,  ‘shinnied.’  The  blocks  under  the 
keel  were  fast  being  dislodged,  the  check-line  had  a  loose 
turn  around  the  windlass  convenient  for  service.  ‘Ready  ?’ 
said  Mr.  Jenks  from  below.  ‘Aye,  aye,’  responded  the 
Captain.  Away  went  the  pinblock  and  gradually  the 
shipyard  seemed  to  disappear  behind  us,  going  more  and 
more  rapidly,  when  with  a  majestic  plunge  the  beautiful 
Crusoe  clove  the  placid  and  surprised  element  into  a  frothy 
seething  mass,  heaving  the  floating  timbers  with  conglom¬ 
erate  disorder  against  the  well-provided  fenders  of  the 
opposite  wharves  and  receiving  no  doubt  additional  stim¬ 
ulus  when  her  bow  settled  gracefully  into  the  water,  accent¬ 
ing  on  the  starboard  side  the  ‘christening  wine’  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Captain  demolishing  the  bottle  in  discharge 
of  the  duty,  amid  the  surrounding  huzzas,  waving  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  ringing  cheers  of  the  admiring  multitude. 

“Standing  on  the  capstan,  taking  an  observation  of  the 
surroundings,  the  Captain  gave  the  order  to  ‘Rock  her 
water-line  under,  all  hands,  hearty  now!’  and  simulta¬ 
neously  passengers  and  deck-hands  made  a  double-quick. 

(To  he  continued) 
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{Continued  from  Vol.  LXV,  page  482) 

Book  162,  Page  24 
Feb.  23,  1759 
Nov.  9,  1796 

Benjamm  Lynde  Esq.  for  3/24th8  part,  Ichabod  Plaisted  Esq.  for 
3/24ths  part,  Sami.  Barton  Esq.  for  l/24th  part,  Joseph  Bow- 
ditch  Esq.  for  a  twelfth,  Eben  Bowditcb,  merchant,  for  a  twelfth, 
Jonathan  Gardner,  merchant,  for  a  twelfth,  John  Barton,  Apo¬ 
thecary,  for  a  twenty  fourth,  Timothy  Ome,  merchant,  Sami. 
Orne,  merchant,  John  Ome,  merchant,  Sami.  Gardner  Esq.,  Lois 
Lee,  widow,  James  Diman,  Clerk  &  Mary  his  wife  for  one  twelfth, 
Nath.  Archer,  cooper,  for  a  twenty  fourth,  Warwick  Palfray, 
merchant,  for  one  twenty  fourth,  Walter  Palfray,  pailmaker,  for 
a  twenty  fourth,  all  of  Salem,  in  ye  County  of  Essex,  William 
Browne  Esq.  of  Beverly  in  ye  same  county,  for  a  twelfth,  John 
Browne,  merchant  &  Eunice  Plaisted,  widow,  both  of  Boston  in 
ye  County  of  Suffolk  for  one  twelfth  part 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  parcel  of  Flatts  in  said  Salem  on  ye  Easterly  side  of  Union 
Wharf,  so  called,  bounded  Northerly  &  Easterly  on  land  & 
flatts  of  said  Derby,  Southerly  on  flatts  or  ye  channel  belong¬ 
ing  to  ye  proprietors  of  said  wharf  by  a  line  running  due  East 
from  said  wharf,  and  Westerly  by  said  wharf,  there  measuring 
150  feet,  from  ye  North  part  of  ye  string  which  leads  on  to  ye 
wharf,  Southward  to  a  bound  which  is  90  feet  Southward 
from  ye  wharf  which  ye  Derby  hath  lately  joyned  to  ye  Union 
Wharf  &  is  within  about  6  or  8  feet  of  ye  channel  where  a 
passage  is  open  in  said  wharf  with  a  Bridge  over  it  with  ye 
liberty  of  joyning  his  wharf  on  &  to  ye  said  Union  Wharf  as 
far  as  ye  flatts  hereby  granted  bound  on  said  wharf  &  all  ye 
appurtenants  &  privileges  to  ye  same  flatts  belonging. 

Copj/righl,  19S9,  by  James  Duncan  Phillips.  AU  rights  reserved 
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Note  —  This  must  have  been  bought  to  clear  up  the  title  to  some 
flats  that  adjoined  the  Swasey  lot,  purchased  in  1741,  and  which 
seemed  to  run  to  Union  Wharf.  It  evidently  was  not  considered  of 
importance  because,  while  bought  in  1759,  it  was  not  recorded  till 
1796,  long  after  Richard  Derby  died,  but  it  gave  him  his  first  grip 
on  Union,  usually  called  Long  Wharf.  It  shows  who  were  the 
proprietors  of  Union  Wharf  in  1759. 

Book  109,  Page  78 
Dec.  11, 1760 
Dec.  27,  1760 

Timothy  Mansfield  of  Salem,  fisherman, 
with  the  consent  of  Abigaile  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  piece  of  land  in  ye  East  Parish  so  called,  in  said  Salem, 
bounded  Easterly  on  Land  of  Warwick  Palfray  226  feet  and 
an  half.  Southerly  on  a  way  79  feet  and  an  half,  Westerly  on 
Land  of  Josiah  Adee  in  part  &  partly  on  land  of  Sarah  Bean  & 
partly  on  my  other  Land  formerly  of  Estate  of  my  late  father 
Paul  Mansfield  deceased  &  there  measures  in  ye  whole  218 
feet  &  Northerly  of  Lands  of  William  Webster  &  Nath. 
Silsbee  79  feet  and  an  half,  together  with  the  Flatts  on  ye 
front  or  fourth  end  of  said  premises  &  of  ye  same  width  viz. 
from  ye  fourth  side  of  said  way  down  to  low  water  mark,  with 
all  &  singular  ye  appurtenances  &  privileges  to  said  premises 
belonging. 

Note  —  This  Timothy  Mansfield  was  a  son  of  Paul  Mansfield,  who 
married  Timothy  Laskin’s  widow.  The  Laskin  lot  was  somewhat 
east  of  Orange  Street,  but  the  Paul  Mansfield  lot,  and  possibly  an¬ 
other  lot  lay  west  of  it  along  Orange  Street,  according  to  Perley’s 
map  in  Essex  Antiquarian  (X,  115).  On  this  lot  must  have  been 
built,  in  1761,  the  brick,  so-called,  “Richard  Derby  house.”  That 
was  the  year  Elias  Basket  Derby  was  married.  Captain  Richard 
Derby,  junior,  was  married  in  September,  1759.  The  house  might 
have  been  built  for  either  of  them,  but  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem  (I, 
415)  says  it  was  built  for  Elias  Basket  by  order  of  his  father  Richard 
Derby.  It  was  set  off  to  Elias  Basket  Derby  in  the  division  of  the 
property,  wliile  Richard  junior’s  children  got  the  house  on  Union 
Street. 
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Book  107,  Page  169 
Mar.  4,  1761 
Mar.  16,  1761 

Mary  Browne  of  Salem,  widow,  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Phillip  English  formerly  of  said  Salem,  merchant  deceased 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  lot  of  land  in  the  East  Parish  so  called  in  said  Salem,  being 
two  lotts  lying  contiguous  formerly  called  Dicers  and  Parkers, 
containing  about  an  acre  and  five  poles,  which  was  assigned  to 
me  in  the  Division  of  the  Real  Estate  of  my  said  Father 
Phillip  EngUsh  deceased  and  is  bounded  Westerly  on  said 
Derby’s  Land  formerly  Hollingsworth’s  and  there  measures 
408  feet,  Northerly  on  land  now  or  late  Touzels  in  part  and 
partly  on  land  late  of  Joseph  Browne  deceased  measuring 
against  said  Touzels  land  55  feet  &  against  said  land  late 
Joseph  Brownes  52  feet  and  so  in  the  whole  107  feet,  Easterly 
by  land  in  ye  occupation  of  Sami.  Whitford,  measuring  from 
said  Brownes  Land,  Southerly  312  feet  where  this  piece  of 
land  now  granted  is  130  feet  in  Breadth  and  thence  this  East 
Side  line  continues  in  the  same  course  to  the  way  and  South¬ 
erly  by  said  way  where  it  is  supposed  to  measure  about  140 
feet.  Together  with  the  wharfe  thereto  belonging  and  ye 
fiatts  and  Land  on  the  front  of  said  piece  of  land  and  on  the 
South  Side  of  said  way  and  belonging  to  said  lotts,  with  the 
privileges  and  appurtenances  thereof. 

Note  —  This  is  another  section  of  the  purchase  of  the  Philip 
English  property  which  began  with  the  de^  from  Philip  English, 
February  24, 1748,  mentioned  above  and  went  to  John  Derby. 


Book  112,  Page  139 
Aug.  9,  1762 
Aug.  20, 1763 

Margaret  Silsbee  &  Mary  Renew,  both  of  Salem 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  piece  of  Beach  Land  in  said  Salem  on  the  South  side  of  said 
way  leading  from  the  Long  Wharf  to  Palfrays  Land  so  called, 
butting  Northerly  on  said  same  way  88  feet  &  extends  South¬ 
erly  keeping  that  width  to  said  Channel  of  the  South  River  so 
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called  &  butts  Westerly  on  land  of  John  Masury  &  Easterly 
on  land  late  of  Sarah  Mansfield,  and  is  opposite  to  said  land 
on  the  other  side  of  said  way,  contained  in  a  deed  from  David 
Harwood  to  Robert  Abbot,  dated  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1741,  recorded  with  Registry  of  Deeds  in  said  County,  Book 
82,  Page  80,  with  the  privileges  &  appurtenances  thereof. 

Note  —  This  and  the  next  piece  of  beach  land  lay  between  “the 
way  leading  from  Long  Wharf  to  Palfrays  land”  (which  was  laid  out 
as  a  street  in  1767  and  called  Derby  Street  in  1774),  and  were  ap¬ 
parently  not  contiguous,  but  were  nearly  opposite  the  little  brick 
house,  and  strengthened  Derby’s  grip  on  the  water-front.  It  was 
assigned  to  Elias  Basket  Derby  in  the  division  of  the  property. 

Book  112,  Page  140 
Aug.  9, 1762 
Aug.  20,  1763 

Josias  Adee  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  piece  of  Beach  Land  &  Flatts  in  said  Salem  on  said  South 
side  of  the  way  leading  from  the  Long  Wharf  to  Palfrays  Lane 
so  called,  sometimes  called  Hardy’s  Lane,  butting  Northerly 
on  said  way  from  said  wharf  to  said  lane  where  it  measures 
100  feet  in  width  and  extends  Southerly  keeping  said  same 
width  to  the  channel  of  said  South  River  so  called  and  butts 
Westerly  on  land  &  flatts  formerly  of  Robert  Abbot  &  Easterly 
on  Beach  and  Flatts  late  of  Timothy  Mansfield. 

It  being  opposite  to  the  land  on  the  Northerly  side  of  said 
way  contained  in  a  deed  from  Sarah  Mansfield  to  me,  dated 
April  7,  1749,  with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereof. 

Note — This  land  was  set  off  to  Elias  Basket  Derby  in  the  division 
of  the  property.  The  deed  from  Sarah  Mansfield  has  not  been  located. 

Book  110,  Page  265 
Nov.  2,  1762 
Dec.  21,  1762 

David  Phippen,  with  consent  of  Priscilla  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby 

A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  containing  38  poles  and  a  half, 
bounded  as  follows: 
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Beginning  at  the  Northwesterly  comer  thereof  by  the  way 
leading  to  the  Long  Wharf  so  called,  at  a  post  there  standing 
and  from  thence  runs  North,  73  degrees  and  15  minutes  East 
8  poles  and  22  links  of  the  chain,  butting  on  my  own  land  to 
land  of  Jonathan  Phelps,  and  thence  South  18  degrees  East 
3  poles  and  17  links  of  the  chain  by  said  Phelps’s  Land;  thence 
South  72  degrees  and  30  minutes;  West  4  poles  and  20  links  of 
the  chain  partly  by  land  now  or  late  Whitefoots  and  partly 
by  land  of  Ebenezer  Tozier;  thence  South  9  degrees;  East  4 
poles  and  14  links  of  the  chain  by  said  Tozier’s  land;  thence 
South  80  degrees  West  one  pole  and  10  links  of  the  chain  by  said 
way;  and  thence  North  34  degrees  West  7  poles  and  12  links 
of  the  chain  by  the  same  way  to  the  corner  first  mentioned. 

Also  another  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  with  the  warehouse 
and  wharves  thereon  on  the  opposite  side  of  said  way  and  in 
said  Salem  bounded  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  stake  by  the  said  way  near  the  Northeasterly 
comer  of  said  warehouse  and  mnning  from  thence  South  32 
degrees  &  20  minutes  East  one  pole  and  20  links  of  the  chain 
by  said  way;  thence  South  40  degrees  East  one  pole  and  22 
links  of  the  chain  by  the  same  way;  thence  South  80  degrees 
East  2  poles  &  6  links  of  the  chain  by  the  same  way  and  thence 
South  9  degrees  East  to  the  channel  of  the  South  River;  and 
thence  by  the  same  channel  until  you  come  to  where  a  line 
mnning  from  said  channel  North  one  degree  and  30  minutes 
West  will  strike  the  westermost  angle  of  Phippen’s  Wharf  so 
called  and  bounds  by  ye  same  line  from  said  channel  to  said 
angle,  the  same  angle  being  at  10  poles  and  19  links  of  the 
chain  distance  from  the  Eastermost  angle  measuring  on  the 
wharf  mns  &  on  the  outermost  or  Southerly  part  of  the  wharf 
and  from  the  said  Westermost  angle  of  said  wharf  the  line 
continues  North  one  degree  and  30  minutes  West  and  mns 
3  poles;  thence  East  2  degrees  South  2  poles;  thence  North 
5  degrees  and  30  minutes  East  23  links  of  the  chain;  thence 
South  85  degrees  and  20  minutes  East  3  poles  and  2  links  of 
the  chain  to  the  way  leading  to  the  Long  Wharf  and  to  the 
stake  aforesaid,  together  with  the  dock  and  dockage  belonging 
to  the  premises  on  the  Westerly  sideline  thereof. 

Also  liberty  of  a  way  of  12  feet  in  width  to  remain  and  be  in 
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common  between  said  Derby  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  and  me 
and  my  heirs  and  assigns  forever  from  the  highway  by  &  next 
the  North  End  of  said  warehouse  and  round  by  ye  North¬ 
westerly  side  of  the  same  Warehouse  as  far  Southward  as  my 
wharf  there  unsold  runs. 

Note  —  These  two  important  pieces  of  land  were  on  either  side  at 
the  head  of  Union  or  Long  Wharf.  The  compass  directions  enable 
one  to  draw  diagrams  of  them  to  scale  and  show  their  curious  out¬ 
lines.  They  gave  Derby  a  firm  grip  on  this  important  wharf  pro¬ 
perty.^  It  was  set  off  mostly  to  Captain  Richard  Derby’s  children 
after  their  grandfather’s  death,  but  a  part  went  to  John  Derby. 


Book  111,  Page  162 
Mar.  7, 1763 
Mar.  12, 1763 

Elizabeth  Higginson  of  Salem,  widow,  sole  executrix  of  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Stephen  Higginson,  late  of  said  Salem,  Esquire, 
deceased 

to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  it  being  part  of  said  Testators 
late  Homestead  land,  bounded  Northerly  on  the  Main  Street 
and  there  measures  from  the  underpinning  at  the  East  End  of 
the  said  Testators  late  Mansion  House,  Easterly  55  feet  and  3 
inches  ending  at  6  inches  distance  Westward  from  Samuel 
Barton  Esquire’s  Warehouse  and  from  thence  butts  Easterly 
by  a  Strait  Line  from  said  Street  to  the  North  End  of  the 
Garden  Fence  near  the  Southwest  comer  of  said  Barton’s 
Bam  (this  fine  mnning  within  three  inches  of  the  Southwest 
comer  of  said  Barton’s  Warehouse,  that  is  to  say  at  three 
inches  distance  from  the  same  comer)  and  thence  it  butts  on 
the  Garden  Fence  to  the  Southeast  comer  of  the  Garden, 
being  the  comer  of  said  Barton’s  Garden  and  there  measures 
from  the  said  Street  8  poles  or  thereabouts  then  butts  South¬ 
erly  on  land  of  said  EUza.  by  her  purchased  of  William 
Pynchon  Esquire  as  the  Fence  there  stands,  measuring  there 
3  poles  and  8  links  of  the  Chain  and  thence  butts  Westerly 
on  other  Land  late  of  said  Testator  by  a  strait  Hne  to  the 
Southeast  comer  of  said  Mansion  House  and  there  measures 
^  See  also  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  373. 
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6  poles  and  12  links  of  the  Chain  or  thereabouts  and  thence 
butts  on  ye  land  the  same  house  stands  on  by  the  underpin¬ 
ning  of  the  same  to  the  street  aforesaid  and  there  measures  one 
pole  and  six  links  of  the  chain  or  thereabouts,  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  appurtenances  thereof. 

Excepting  and  saving  nevertheless  to  the  heirs  and  legatees  of 
the  said  Stephen  the  testator  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever  and  all  such  person  and  persons  as  shall  hold  and  occupy 
the  Mansion  House  and  Land  on  the  West  side  of  the  said 
bargained  premises  liberty  to  continue  the  Roof  of  the  same 
Mansion  House  as  it  now  is  and  in  case  that  House  shall  be 
demolished  or  destroyed  or  pulled  down  to  set  up  and  build 
another  house  or  houses  with  a  like  Roof  in  the  same  place 
and  in  like  manner  with  as  much  of  the  Roof  thereof  over  the 
said  granted  premises  and  also  the  Uberty  of  entering  upon 
the  land  above  granted  by  the  East  End  of  the  same  Mansion 
House  now  standing  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  shall  be  for 
repairing  the  same  house  and  for  building  and  repairing  any 
other  house  on  the  Spot  where  that  stands  and  with  the  need- 
full  materials  for  that  purpose  and  also  liberty  to  set  and  keep 
up  three  posts  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  diameter  each  in 
the  Land  above  granted  next  the  East  End  of  said  House  and 
to  adjoyn  to  it  and  for  such  posts  there  to  remain  and  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  for  securing  the  same  End  of  said 
House  and  Houses  from  any  damage  by  Carts  or  Carriages 
passing  upon  or  over  the  same  premises  or  otherwise. 

Note  —  This  house  was  given  to  Martha  Derby  on  her  marriage 
to  Dr.  John  Prince,  and  was  confirmed  to  her  by  Richard’s  will. 

Book  112,  Page  140 

Mar.  7,  1763 

Mar.  12,  1763 

Elizabeth  Higginson  of  Salem  in  ye  County  of  Essex;  Widow 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  bounded  Easterly  partly  on  the 
Orchard  Land[so  called  of  Samuel  Barton,  Esq.  and  partly  on 
Brownes  Land  so  called,  as  the  Fence  there  stands  &  there 
measures  from  the  Southeast  Comer  of  the  Garden  late  of  my 
husband  Stephen  Higginson  dec.  11  poles  &  10  links  of  ye 
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chain,  to  the  land  I  lately  purchased  of  John  Dampney,  & 
thence  butts  further  Easterly  on  land  called  Brownes  Land  as 
the  fence  stands  4  poles  &  six  links  of  ye  Chain,  then  Southerly 
on  Mugfords  Land  2  poles  &  eleven  Unks  of  ye  Chain,  then 
Westerly  on  my  other  land  4  poles  &  4  links  of  the  Chain  to 
a  Bound  in  ye  Center  of  ye  North  Side  Line  of  ye  Land  I 
purchased  of  said  Dampney,  which  Bound  is  at  2  poles  18 
links  &  an  half  distance  Westerly  from  the  line  of  ye  land 
called  Brownes  Land  aforesaid,  &  thence  it  butts  further 
Westerly  by  my  own  land  which  I  purchased  of  William 
Pynchon  Esq.  by  a  strait  Une,  measuring  11  poles  &  about  12 
links  of  ye  c^in  to  a  mark  in  the  Fence  of  ye  Garden  late  of 
my  said  Husband,  which  mark  in  ye  Fence  is  at  54  feet  10 
inches  distance  Westerly  from  the  Southeast  corner  of  ye 
same  Garden  &  then  butts  Northerly  on  the  same  Garden  & 
there  measures  the  said  54  feet  &  10  inches,  to  the  Northwest 
comer  of  said  Bartons  Orchard  with  the  Privileges  &  ap¬ 
purtenances  thereof. 

Note  —  This  land  was  on  the  south  side  of  Essex  Street,  east  of 
Derby  Square. 

Book  111,  Page  253 
May  2,  1764 
May  7, 1764 

Edward  Gibaut  of  Salem,  mariner 
with  the  consent  of  Sarah  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

Seven  tenth  parts  of  a  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  eontaining 
in  ye  whole  one  acre  &  27  poles  &  eight  tenth  parts  of  a  pole, 
butting  Southerly  on  a  Lane  or  highway,  there  measuring  four 
poles  &  six  inches.  Westerly  partly  on  Williams’s  Land  & 
partly  on  said  Derby’s  land,  there  measuring  46  poles.  North¬ 
erly  on  the  North  River  so  called,  there  measuring  as  the 
fence  stands  4  poles  &  2  feet  and  Easterly  partly  on  Williams’s 
Land  &  partly  on  Crowninshield’s  Land,  there  measuring  46 
poles  ten  feet  &  six  inches,  with  ye  rights,  members  &  ap¬ 
purtenances  thereof. 

Note  —  This  and  the  subsequent  deed  seem  to  cover  exactly  the 
same  piece  of  land  and  do  not  seem  to  present  any  means  of  identifi¬ 
cation,  but  the  indenture  which  settled  Richard’s  will  shows  that 
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they  were  located  on  Brown  Street,  back  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church, 
and  went  to  John  Derby. 

Book  115,  Page  155 
Jan.  11,  1765 
Jan.  25, 1765 

James  Butler,  jun.  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  Hatter,  with 
the  consent  of  Mary  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  merchant 
A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  containing  in  the  whole  one  acre 
&  twenty  seven  poles  &  eight  tenth  parts  of  a  Pole,  butting 
Southerly  on  a  lAne  or  highway  there  measuring  4  poles  &  6 
inches,  Westerly  partly  on  Williams’s  Land  &  partly  on  said 
Derby’s  Land  there  measuring  46  poles,  Northerly  on  the 
North  River  so  called  as  the  Fence  there  stands  4  poles  and  2 
feet,  &  Easterly  partly  on  Williams’s  Land  &  partly  on 
Crowninshield’s  Land  there  measuring  46  poles  10  feet  &  6 
inches,  with  the  Rights,  members  &  appurtenances  thereof. 

Book  137,  Page  146 
Oct.  1, 1770 
July  31, 1783 

David  Phippen  of  Salem  in  the  Coimty  of  Essex,  gentleman 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  containing  10  poles  &  nine 
tenth  parts  of  a  pole  butting  South  a  little.  Easterly  by  a  line 
running  from  the  way.  North  76  degrees  &  30  minutes  East 
by  said  Derby’s  land  on  part  whereof  his  distil  house  stands 
8  poles  &  21  links  of  the  chain.  West  a  little  Southerly  on  said 
way  20  feet  thence  the  line  of  the  premises  runs  by  my  other 
land.  North  76  degrees  &  30  minutes,  East  9  poles  &  4  links  of 
the  chain  &  thence  the  line  runs  Southerly  20  feet  to  the 
Southeasterly  comer  of  the  premises,  butting  eastwardly  on 
land  of  Thomas  Safford  which  he  bought  of  Jona.  Phelps, 
with  the  privileges  &  appurtenances  to  the  premises  belonging. 

Note — This  is  evidently  a  small  piece  of  land  near  the  earlier  pur¬ 
chases  from  Phippen  in  1762,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  north 
or  south  of  the  way  now  called  Derby  Street,  probably  south.  Set 
off  to  the  children  of  Captain  Richard  Derby  after  their  grandfather’s 
death. 
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Book  122,  Page  231 
Feb.  9,  1773 
Feb.  19, 1773 

Samuel  Ropes  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  cordwainer 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  bounded  Southerly  on  the  Main 
Street  73  feet  and  8  inches.  Westerly  on  land  late  of  Samuel 
Sibley  deceased  now  or  John  Higginson,  Esq.  99  feet.  North¬ 
erly  on  land  late  of  my  Father  Samuel  Ropes  deceased  39  feet, 
and  Easterly  on  land  of  said  Derby  68  feet  and  6  inches  with 
the  buildings  thereon  and  the  privileges  and  appurtenances 
thereof;  including  all  the  Land  which  belonged  formerly  to 
Roger  &  Samuel  Derby,  which  they  sold  to  Roger  Peele,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  four  executions  which  are  recorded  in 
the  Registry  of  Deeds  for  this  County  in  Book  91,  whereby, 
and  by  Purchase  of  Two  of  the  Creditors  of  said  Peele,  I  hold 
the  same  Referring  nevertheless  to  my  Brother  Benjamin 
Ropes  his  shop  on  the  premises,  and  the  under-pinning,  and 
Stones  of  the  Cellar,  and  Liberty  to  remove  the  same  at  any 
time  within  nine  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

Note  —  This  was  a  repurchase  of  the  old  Roger  Derby  estate  on 
Essex  Street,  near  Monroe  Street,  which  Roger  had  left  to  Richard’s 
uncle  and  which  his  cousins  had  sold.  Richard  inherited  the  soap- 
house  property,  which  lay  east  of  this  estate,  from  his  father  and 
grandfather.  He  deeded  this  property  to  his  grandson  the  following 
year. 

Book  133,  Page  50 
Mar.  31,  1774 
Mar.  31, 1774 

David  Ropes  of  Salem 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem 

A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  with  the  dwelling  house  and 
other  buildings  thereon;  bounded  Southerly  on  Derby  Street 
(so  called);  Westerly  on  a  Lane;  Northerly  on  land  of  the 
widow  Abigail  Tozser;  and  Easterly  on  land  of  Timothy 
Mansfield  and  land  lately  Eleazor  Giles’,  to  the  street  aforesaid. 
With  the  appurtenances  referring  a  private  way  over  the 
premises  as  mentioned  in  a  deed  from  Abigail  Hooper  to 
Joseph  Mansfield,  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  for  this 
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County,  Book  60,  Leaf  265.  which  private  way  is  there  said  to 
belong  to  Paul  Mansfield. 

Note  —  This  is  the  lot  at  the  comer  of  Orange  and  Derby  Streets. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  by  Perley’s  map  why  it  does  not  abut  easterly  on 
the  land  Derby  bought  of  Timothy  Mansfield,  in  1760,  in  the  deed 
given  above.  Possibly  a  narrow  lot  belonging  to  Josiah  Adee  at  one 
time*  lay  between,  or  this  lot  might  have  gone  back  to  Timothy 
Mansfield.* 


Book  133,  Page  138 
June  17,  1774 
June  24, 1774 

Billings  Bradish  of  Danvers  in  the  County  of  Essex,  Baker 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  said  County,  merchant 
A  Dwelling  House  and  other  buildings  with  the  Land  whereon 
the  same  stand,  situated  in  said  Salem  &  bounded  North¬ 
westerly  on  the  Main  Street,  Westerly  on  Dean’s  Land, 
Southerly  and  Easterly  on  Matthew  Mansfield’s  Land,  with 
the  appurtenances,  being  the  same  which  I  lately  occupied. 

Note  —  Probably  on  the  south  side  of  Essex  Street,  north  of  some 
of  Derby’s  holdings  on  Derby  Street,  or  perhaps  opposite  the  Bab- 
bidge  house.  Notice  also  reference  to  Dean’s  land  in  the  deed  from 
Hannah  Crowninshield  to  E.  H.  Derby,  in  1783. 

Book  135,  Page  43 
Jan.  29,  1777 
Mar.  21, 1777 

Essex,  ss.  The  Government  and  People  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England. 

Whereas  Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
Esquire,  By  the  Consideration  of  our  Justices  of  our  Inferiour 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  holden  at  Salem  for  and  within  our 
County  of  Essex  aforesaid,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  December 
recovered  judgment  against  Daniel  Conant  of  said  Salem, 
Mariner. 

A  Certain  piece  of  Land  in  said  Salem  which  was  shown  to  us 
by  the  Creditor  within  named  as  the  estate  of  the  debtor 
within  named  and  is  bounded  Southerly  on  the  Main  Street 

*  See  Adee’s  deed  of  1762,  above. 

*  See  his  deed  to  E.  H.  Derby  in  1779. 
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and  there  measures  about  66  feet  as  the  fence  stands  on  said 
street;  Easterly  on  Land  late  of  Henry  Elkins  deceas.,  North¬ 
erly  on  the  Common  (so  called)  and  Westerly  on  Land  of 
Benjamin  Ward  which  land  &  appurtenances  we  do  appraise 
at  93  pounds.  Also  viewed  half  a  wall  pew  in  the  meeting 
house  in  the  East  Parish  in  said  Salem  on  the  right  handside 
of  the  western  door  which  was  shown  us  as  the  Estate  of  the 
Debtor  within  named  by  Richard  Derby,  Esq.  the  creditor 
within  named,  which  we  do  appraise  at  eight  pounds. 

Note  —  This  piece  of  land  was  on  the  north  side  of  Essex  Street, 
between  that  street  and  the  Common,  and  not  far  from  the  Babbidge 
house  mentioned  above.  It  may  have  adjoined  that  or  the  Hannah 
Crowninshield  property,  bought  by  E.  H.  Derby  in  1791. 


DEEDS  TO  ELIAS  HASKET  DERBY 

Book  125,  Page  192 
Jan.  31,  1769 
Feb. 13, 1769 

Josias  Adee  of  Salem,  Labourer 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem,  merchant 

A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  butting  Southerly  on  the  high¬ 
way  about  104  feet  or  105  feet.  Westerly  on  Land  of  Eleazer 
Giles  50  feet;  Easterly  on  said  Derby  land  39  feet  and  North¬ 
erly  on  land  I  mortgaged  to  Samuel  Gardner,  Esq.  about  104 
feet,  with  the  appurtenants.  Reserving  the  private  way  from 
the  highway  to  and  by  the  East  side  of  the  house  I  now  live  in 
and  to  the  Northern  part  of  ye  same  house  for  the  life  of  such 
persons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  occupy  said  house  and  any 
part  thereof. 

Also  all  my  right,  estate,  reversion,  remainder,  claim  and  de¬ 
mand  whatsoever  of  in  and  to  the  Southermost  part  of  a 
House  with  the  land  adjoining  to  the  Southward  &  Western 
side  of  said  part  of  said  House  and  about  half  the  Garden  to 
the  Eastward  of  said  House,  it  being  the  Southermost  half  of 
said  Garden  and  contains  poles  and  also  half  the  Yard 
which  is  to  lye  in  Common  for  the  whole  house  with  the 
appurtenants  all  in  said  Salem  and  the  whole  of  the  premises 
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and  appurtenants  contained  and  that  can  be  construed  to  be 
contained  in  a  Deed  of  Mortgage  dated  on  the  3rd  day  of 
August,  1773,  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  said 
County  Libro  114,  Folio  96. 

Note  —  This  land  lies  next  that  bought  by  Richard  Derby  of 
Timothy  Mansfield,  in  1760,  on  which  the  little  brick  house  was  built 
the  year  Elias  Hasket  was  married.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
nine  years  later  he  himself  buys  the  piece  next  door  and  calls  the 
previous  purchase  his  land,  but  Adee  keeps  half  of  the  house,  though 
he  conveys  part  of  the  yard  and  garden  which  presumably  lay  behind 
the  house,  away  from  Derby  Street,  and  increased  the  narrow  depth 
of  the  lot. 


Book  130,  Page  15 
Apr.  3, 1771 
Dec.  21, 1771 

Rebecca  Patterson  of  Salem,  widow 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  (it  being  part  of  the  said 

Intestate’s  Real  Estate)  Butting  Easterly  on  a - called 

Vealys  Lane  120  feet.  Southerly  on - of  Browne,  Cook 

&  Ingersoll  79  feet.  Westerly  on  land  of  or  in  possession  of 
Bethiah  Ingersoll  120  feet  and  Northerly  on  land  now  or  late 
of  Samuel  Smith  79  feet,  with  the  privileges  and  appurtenants 
thereof. 

Note  —  I  have  not  identified  Vealy’s  I  ane,  but  this  parcel  of  land 
seems  from  the  names  to  adjoin  that  described  in  the  Brown  deed 
which  follows  and  the  deed  from  Mary  Clifton  et  al.,  of  1792. 


Book  130,  Page  16 
Apr.  9, 1771 
Deo.  21,  1771 

John  Brown  of  Salem,  ship  carpenter 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A  certain  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  containing  about  27 
poles  bounded  Southerly  on  a  highway  48  feet.  Easterly  on  a 
lane  9  poles  and  5  feet.  Northerly  on  Land  of  said  Derby  48 
feet.  Westerly  on  Land  of  Lydia  Cook  9  poles  and  5  feet,  with 
the  appurtenances  and  privileges  to  the  same  belonging. 
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Book  130,  Page  16 
Apr.  13, 1771 
Dec.  21,  1771 

Benjamin  Ives  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A  certain  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  commonly  called  the 
Block  House  Field  which  Benjamin  Ives  late  of  said  Salem, 
grandfather  of  me  the  grantor,  gave  by  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  to  me  and  Anna  Ives  my  sister  now  deceased,  bounded 
Northerly  on  a  road  500  feet.  Easterly  on  the  Town’s  Land 
168  feet.  Southerly  on  Salem  Harbour  367  feet.  Westerly  on 
Capt.  Clifford  Crowninshield’s  Land  347  feet,  together  with 
all  my  right  in  the  Flatts  and  with  appurtenances  to  the  same 
belonging  saving  and  excepting  the  privilege  that  the  Town 
of  Salem  aforesaid  have  to  the  Easterly  part  of  the  premises. 

Note  —  This  land  was  down  on  the  Neck,  beyond  the  English  pro¬ 
perty  bought  by  Richard  Derby  in  1748,  and  should  be  considered 
with  the  Hilliard  property,  bought  in  1752,  and  the  John  Ives  pro¬ 
perty,  purchased  in  1758. 


Book  130,  Page  16 
June  15,  1771 
Dec.  21, 1771 

John  Elkina  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A  piece  of  land  in  Salem  aforesaid  bounded  Southerly  on  the 
street  leading  from  the  Long  Wharf  (so  called)  to  the  Roap 
walk  in  said  Salem  104  feet.  Westerly  on  land  of  Eleazer  Giles 
127  feet.  Northerly  partly  on  Land  of  David  Ropes,  Jr.,  and 
partly  on  land  of  Timothy  Mansfield  5  poles  and  19  links  of 
Gunten  Chain,  Eastwardly  on  Land  of  said  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  110  feet,  with  all  the  buildings  on  the  same  and 
appurtenances  to  the  same  belonging. 

Note  —  It  is  dfficult  to  see  why  this  does  not  include  the  same 
piece  of  land  which  was  bought  from  Josias  Adee  in  1769,  but  rather 
more  to  the  north.  Adee  may  have  turned  it  over  to  Elkins  with 
the  part  he  then  retained  and  Elkins  may  have  deeded  the  eastern 
pieces  to  Derby,  thus  clearing  up  the  title. 
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Book  136,  Page  216 
Feb.  8,  1779 
Mar.  25, 1779 

Timothy  Mansfield  of  Salem,  yeoman 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby 

A  piece  of  land  in  Salem  aforesaid,  beginning  at  the  Southeast 
comer,  to  the  Northeast  comer  of  it  the  line  measures  9  poles 
and  14  feet  and  bounds  on  land  of  the  said  Derby  thence  to  the 
Northwest  comer  is  5  poles  13§  feet  bounding  on  land  of 
Richard  Derby,  Esq.  and  land  late  Ebenezer  Tozers,  thence 
to  the  said  Southeast  comer  is  6  poles  4|  feet  bounding  on  said 
Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  land,  containing  about  60  poles  more  or 
less  with  the  appurtenances. 

Note  —  This  appears  to  be  the  last  missing  piece  which  lay  between 
the  Josias  Adee  land,  bought  in  1769  by  E.  H.  Derby,  and  the  David 
Ropes  land,  bought  by  Richard  Derby  in  1774,  and  was  formerly 
described  as  land  of  Eleazer  Giles. 

Book  137,  Page  260 
Feb.  4,  1780 
Dec.  23,  1784 

Isaac  Williams  of  Salem,  yeoman 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A  dwelling  house  in  the  Southfield  so  called  in  said  Salem 
with  the  land  it  stands  upon  and  the  land  adjoining  to  it 
containing  about  25  poles  butting  Easterly  and  by  North  upon 
a  highway  2|  poles,  South  and  by  East  on  land  of  Josiah 
Howard  ten  poles,  West  and  by  South  on  land  of  Joseph 
Blaney  2^  poles.  North  and  by  West  on  my  own  land  ten 
poles,  with  the  appurtenances. 

Note  —  This  may  have  been  the  old  Derby  place  on  Lafayette 
Street,  in  South  Salem,  which  disappeared  less  tnan  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

Book  139,  Page  139 
June  10,  1782 
June  10, 1782 

Samuel  Epes  of  Danvers  and  Mary,  his  wife 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem,  merchant 
A  certain  piece  of  salt  marsh  and  thatch  bank  lying  at  the 
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riverhead,  so  called,  lying  between  two  creeks,  containing  one 
acre  and  one  half  acre  be  the  same  more  or  less  and  is  bounded 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  Southerly  creek  where  the  North- 
logd  fence  comes  to  the  creek  and  from  thence  Northerly  in 
the  range  of  that  fence  across  the  marsh  about  12  poles  to 
the  Northerly  creek  butting  Westerly  on  Nathan  Procter’s 
land  and  on  my  own  land  or  clay  pit  lane,  so  called,  and  Ste¬ 
phen  Procter’s  land,  then  running  Easterly  on  the  said  North¬ 
erly  Creek  runs  until  it  meets  with  the  Southerly  Creek  and 
thence  Westerly  as  that  runs  to  the  fence  aforesaid  including 
the  land  and  flats  to  low  water  mark,  butting  Northerly  and 
Easterly  on  Jones’s  land  and  Southerly  on  Osborne’s  land, 
with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereof. 

The  deed  of  the  above  to  Dan  Epes  is  recorded  Book  94,  Leaf  95. 

Note  —  This  piece  of  land  evidently  lay  over  in  North  Salem, 
utterly  unconnected  with  any  other  purchases.  It  may  have  been  a 
cow  pasture  for  use  after  Derby  moved  to  Washington  Street. 

Book  140,  Page  150 
Apr.  29,  1782 
Mar.  14,  1783 

Sarah  Pickman  of  Salem,  widow 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
Containing  a  brick  dwelling  house  and  about  three  quarters  of 
an  acre  of  land,  be  it  more  or  less,  adjoining  and  belonging 
thereto  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid  and  bounded  Easterly  on 
School  Street,  Southerly  partly  on  Norris’s  land  and  partly  on 
land  of  Gardner  heirs  and  partly  on  Sander’s  land  as  the  fence 
stands.  Westerly  as  the  fence  stands  on  land  of  Omes  heirs. 
Northerly  on  the  Street  leading  to  the  North  Meeting  House, 
together  with  the  outhouses,  buildings  and  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging. 

Note  —  This  property  was  the  fine  brick  mansion  which  stood  till 
a  dozen  years  ago  on  Washington  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Lynde 
Street,  and  was  recently  known  as  the  Robert  Brookhouse  estate. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  EUas  Basket  Derby  bought  no  dwelling  house 
such  as  he  would  have  cared  to  live  in  until  this  time,  and  that  in 
1782  he  had  just  inherited  his  father’s  property.  It  seems  a  reason¬ 
able  assumption  that  he  lived  in  the  brick  Richard  Derby  house  till 
this  time. 
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Book  140,  Page  219 
Apr.  16,  1783 
Apr.  28, 1783 

William  Pickman  of  Salem,  merchant 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A  piece  of  land  situate  in  the  Ferry  Lane  in  Salem  and  con¬ 
taining  5  acres  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  Northeasterly  on 
the  highway,  Northwesterly  on  land  of  Skerry’s  heirs.  South¬ 
westerly  on  the  North  River  and  Southeasterly  on  land  of 
Dudley  Woodbridge,  together  with  all  the  privileges  there¬ 
unto  belonging. 

Note  —  A  piece  of  land  on  North  River  toward  Beverly  Bridge, 
not  connected  with  his  other  property. 


Book  141,  Page  92 
Sept.  15,  1783 
Sept.  17,  1783 

Hannah  Crowninshield  of  Salem,  widow 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem,  merchant 
A  parcel  of  land  about  80  poles,  be  it  more  or  less,  situate  in 
Salem  aforesaid  bounded  Northerly  on  the  highway.  Easterly 
on  land  of  Thomas  Webb’s  heirs  partly  and  partly  on  land  of 
William  Murray’s  heirs  and  partly  on  Dean’s  land.  Southerly 
on  land  of  Joshua  Dodge,  Westerly  on  Benjamin  Knight’s 
land  and  on  land  formerly  of  John  Foot  and  on  Peirce’s  land, 
with  the  appurtenances  which  piece  of  land  was  part  of  the 
Estate  of  my  Father,  Capt.  Samuel  Carlton  deceased  and 
came  to  me  toward  my  part  of  said  Estate. 

Note  —  This  land  was  probably  south  of  Essex  Street  and  west  of 
Becket  Street,  perhaps  opposite  the  house  mentioned  in  Hannah 
Crowninshield’s  deed  of  1791,  given  below,  and  connected  with  the 
lot  on  Becket  Street  mentioned  therein.^" 


Book  143,  Page  17 
Dec.  6, 1784 
Dec.  23, 1784 


By  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  the  Estates  of  William  Browne, 
Esq.  late  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  an  absentee  and  other 
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persons  therein  named  are  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  Government, 
we,  Larkin  Thorndike,  Israel  Hutchinson  and  Dummer  Jewett 
Esquires  all  of  said  County,  the  Committee 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
The  parcel  of  land  in  said  Salem  on  part  of  which  Lands  the 
house  late  the  Mansion  of  the  said  William  Browne  said  parcel 
of  land  bounding  Northerly  on  the  main  street  to  extend  from 
Doct.  Edw.  Aug.  Holyoke’s  Northwest  comer  of  his  home¬ 
stead  to  the  Northeast  comer  of  Nathan  Goodale’s  homestead 
and  there  measures  134  feet  and  9  inches,  then  bounding 
Westerly  on  land  of  said  Goodale  94  feet  6  inches  by  a  line 
mnning  from  the  street  South  one  degree  West  then  bounding 
Northerly  on  land  of  said  Goodale  25  feet  6  inches  then  again 
Westerly  on  land  of  said  Goodale  159  feet,  this  last  line  to  mn 
so  as  to  fall  4  feet  of  the  Northeast  corner  of  the  land  of  the 
distill  house  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Coll.  Pickman  dec. 
then  bounding  Northerly  on  said  distill  house  land  4  feet  then 
Westerly  on  said  distill  house  land  71  feet  till  it  comes  to  the 
street  by  the  South  River,  then  bounding  on  said  street  97 
feet  and  3  inches,  then  bounding  Westerly  on  land  of  Paul 
Dudley  Sargent,  then  Northerly  on  said  Sargent’s  land  55 
feet  9  inches,  this  line  to  extend  East  till  it  comes  to  land  of 
Doct.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  then  bounding  Easterly  on 
said  Holyoke’s  land  210  feet,  this  line  to  mn  North  4|  degrees 
East  136  feet  6  inches  from  thence  North  3§  degrees  East  to 
the  main  street,  together  with  the  dwelling  houses  and  all 
other  buildings  thereon  and  the  appurtenances. 

Note  —  This  purchase  and  the  following  one  from  Paul  Dudley 
Sargent  gave  Derby  the  large  block  of  land  extending  from  Essex 
Street  to  the  river  across  Front  Street,  including  Derby  Square,  on 
which  he  built  the  famous  mansion  in  which  he  lived  so  short  a  time 
before  his  death. 


Book  143,  Page  17 
Dec.  14,  1784 
Dec.  23,  1784 

Paul  Dudley  Sargent  of  Boston 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem 

The  following  parcels  of  land  in  Salem  aforesaid,  to  wit,  one 
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piece  containing  about  32  rods  bounded  Southerly  on  the 
Street  by  the  South  River  61  feet  and  4  inches,  Easterly  on 
land  of  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  Esq.  this  line  to  run  North 
4|  east  and  to  extend  so  far  North  till  it  comes  to  land  which 
said  Derby  bought  of  ye  General  Courts  Committee  bounding 
on  the  said  Derby’s  land  55  feet  9  inches,  then  Westerly  on 
said  Derby’s  land  till  it  comes  to  the  street  aforesaid. 

Also  a  parcel  of  lands,  wharves  and  flats  bounded  North  on  ye 
said  street  158  feet  6  inches  West  upon  and  quite  home  to  ye 
wharf  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Benj.  Pickman  Esq.  deceased 
and  East  on  ye  land,  wharf  and  flats  of  Israel  Dodge  and 
others  to  extend  Southerly  to  low  water  mark,  the  premises 
being  Lots  No.  4,  No.  6  and  No.  7  which  were  assigned  to  me 
by  a  certain  divisional  deed  recorded  Book  142,  Leaf  104. 

Book  144,  Page  22 
Apr.  6, 1785 
Apr.  6,  1785 

Edward  Britton  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  trader 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  Esq. 

A  piece  of  land  in  the  Southfield  so  called  in  Salem  aforesaid 
containing  about  14  acres  more  or  less,  bounded  Northerly  on 
land  of  the  heirs  of  Mary  West  (formerly  Mary  Flint)  de¬ 
ceased,  Westerly  on  the  road  leading  to  Marblehead,  South¬ 
erly  on  land  of  Daniel  Ropes  &  Easterly  &  Southeasterly  on 
the  South  River  so  called  in  Salem  aforesaid,  two-thirds  of 
said  land  descended  to  me  from  my  ancestors  &  the  other 
third  I  bought  of  my  sister. 

Note  —  This  land  was  probably  across  the  street  from  the  land 
bought  in  1780  in  South  Salem. 


Book  148,  Page  154 
May  12,  1787 
July  21, 1787 

Habakkuk  Bowditch  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid  esquire 


A  certain  piece  of  land  situated  in  said  Salem  bounded  North¬ 
erly  on  Derby  Street  so  called.  Easterly  on  Turner’s  Lane  so 
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called,  Southerly  on  land  of  Thomas  Bowditch  and  Westerly 
on  land  of  Joseph  White. 

Note  —  This  is  a  disconnected  piece  of  land  pretty  well  down 
Derby  Street,  and  nearer  the  English  property,  but  not  connected 
with  it. 


Book  158,  Page  195 
Apr.  24,  1789 
Nov.  10, 1794 

Dudley  Woodbridge  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  yeoman,  and  Dorcas  his  wife 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  Esq.  of  Salem  and  county  and  commonwealth 
aforesaid 

A  certain  piece  of  land  on  the  road  leading  from  Salem  to 
Beverly,  bounded  on  a  New  road  now  laid  out  by  the  quarter 
session  at  their  court  holden  in  Ipswich  April  1789  thirty  feet, 
and  on  the  land  of  the  said  Derby  from  the  aforesaid  road  to 
the  bank  at  the  North  River  750  feet,  then  30  feet  along  the 
bank,  then  back  to  the  road  aforesaid  750  feet. 

Note  —  E^’idently  this  piece  adjoined  land  bought  of  Pickman  in 
1783. 

Book  152,  Page  253 
Mar.  20,  1791 
Apr.  12, 1791 

Hannah  Crowninshield  of  Salem,  widow  admx.  of  Jacob  Crownin- 
shield,  late  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  esquire 
The  following  real  estate;  namely,  the  West  end  of  a  dwelling 
house  late  the  mansion  of  said  deceased  with  the  land  under 
and  adjoining  thereto  and  other  buildings  thereon  bounded  as 
follows :  Beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  front  door  and  running 
Westerly  on  the  main  street  to  Verys  land  30  feet  or  there¬ 
abouts,  thence  nmning  Northerly  by  said  Very’s  land  to  the 
common  or  training  field,  121  feet,  thence  Easterly  by  said 
common  to  land  assigned  to  me  as  dower  in  said  Jacobs  estate 
35  feet,  thence  Southerly  on  the  last  said  land  to  a  stake  in  the 
back  yard  near  the  back  door  and  so  running  through  the 
middle  of  the  great  entry  to  the  middle  of  the  front  door,  being 
the  bounds  first  began  at  and  also  the  small  chamber  over 
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the  front  entry  aforesaid  with  the  liberty  and  privilege  of 
using  in  common  with  the  owners  of  the  eastern  part  of  said 
house  the  well  necessary  house  in  the  garden  the  front  door 
great  entry  and  the  stairs  in  said  entry  and  also  the  stairs 
leading  therefrom  to  the  garret  and  also  the  use  of  the  outer 
cellar  door  and  a  passage  thro  the  cellar  under  the  eastern 
part  of  said  house  to  the  cellar  under  the  said  west  end. 

And  also  the  following  land  being  the  eastward  division  of  the 
garden  belonging  to  said  Mansion  house  bounded  beginning 
at  or  near  the  gateway  unto  the  yard  on  the  street  and  run¬ 
ning  Easterly  to  land  late  John  Babbages  deceased  about  31 
feet  and  one  inch  hence  Northerly  by  said  Babbages  said  land 
to  the  said  common  about  128  feet  7  inches  hence  Westerly 
by  said  common  to  a  stake  about  34  feet  and  4  inches  hence 
Southerly  thro  the  garden  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned  about 
128  feet  and  7  inches,  the  whole  being  situate  in  said  Salem 
and  also  a  lot  or  piece  of  land  in  the  East  Parish  so  called  in 
said  Salem  bounded  Easterly  on  Beckets  Lane  so  called  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  comer  of  Thomas  Dean’s  land  and  mnning 
Southerly  by  said  lane  to  Knaps  land  about  4  poles  hence 
Westerly  on  said  Knaps’  land  to  land  in  the  possession  of  me 
the  Hannah  about  10  poles  hence  Northerly  in  the  last  said 
land  to  said  Deans  land  3  poles  and  23  links  of  the  chain, 
hence  Easterly  by  said  Deans  land  to  bounds  began  at  9 
poles  and  12  links  of  the  chain. 

And  also  the  reversion  of  all  that  estate  which  was  lately  said 
Jacobs  and  of  which  he  died  seized  and  which  was  assigned  to 
me  the  said  Hannah  as  and  for  any  dower  in  his  estate  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  eastern  end  or  part  of  said  Jacobs  late  mansion 
house  and  is  bounded  as  follows  namely  beginning  at  the 
middle  of  the  front  door  and  running  Easterly  by  the  said 
street  about  31  feet  to  land  hereby  conveyed  to  said  Derby 
hence  Northerly  by  the  last  said  land  to  the  said  common  to 
a  stake  hence  Westerly  by  said  common  land  about  31  feet 
hence  Southerly  by  land  hereby  conveyed  to  said  Derby  hence 
Northerly  by  the  last  said  land  to  the  said  common  to  a  stake 
hence  Westerly  by  said  common  land  about  31  feet  hence 
Southerly  by  land  hereby  conveyed  to  said  Elias  Hasket  to 
the  stake  aforesaid  in  the  backyard  near  the  back  door  hence 
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Southerly  thro  the  middle  of  the  great  entry  to  the  middle  of 
the  front  door  the  bounds  began  at  and  also  the  use,  liberty 
and  privilege  of  the  well  necessary  house  front  door  the  grant 
entry  stairway  to  the  garret  in  common  with  western  part  of 
said  mansion  house  and  the  said  Derby  as  owner  of  said  west¬ 
ern  part  is  to  have  all  the  privileges  as  is  before  herein  men¬ 
tioned  the  whole  being  situate  in  said  Salem  and  also  the 
reversion  of  a  pew  which  was  also  assigned  to  me  as  aforesaid 
in  the  last  meeting  house  in  said  Salem,  being  a  Floor  Pew 
and  is  numbered  58  with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  to 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  belonging. 

Note  —  This  house,  conveyed  in  two  parts,  with  its  garden  across 
the  street  on  Becket  Street,  was  in  the  same  block  of  houses  between 
Essex  Street  and  the  Common  as  the  Babbidge  House  mentioned  in 
the  deed  to  Richard  Derby,  dated  1757,  but  west  of  it.  It  was  a 
smaller  piece  of  land  than  the  Babbidge  lot.  The  house  bought  by 
Richard  Derby  from  Billings  Bradish,  in  1774,  was  near  by. 

Book  158,  Page  195 
May  22, 1792 
Nov.  10, 1794 

Mary  Clifton  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  widow  and  Joseph 
Hovey  of  Boston  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  paperstainer  and 
Margaret  Hovey,  wife  of  said  Joseph 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  Esquire 
A  certain  piece  of  land  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  bounding 
Southerly  on  the  street  or  highway  leading  from  the  long 
wharf  to  the  Eastern  part  of  said  Salem  and  there  measuring 
16  feet.  Westerly  on  land  of  Capt.  Simon  Forrester  and  there 
measuring  168|  feet.  Northerly  on  land  of  said  Derby  and 
there  measuring  16  feet,  and  Easterly  on  said  Derby’s  land 
and  there  measuring  168  feet  and  one-half,  with  the  privileges 
and  appurtenances  to  the  same  belonging. 

Being  that  piece  of  land  which  John  Brown  and  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  conveyed  to  William  Cook  and  Lydia,  his  wife,  by  deed 
dated  Apr.  20,  1754,  and  which  descended  to  said  Mary  and 
Margaret  as  heirs  of  said  William  and  Lydia. 

Note  —  This  was  another  strip  of  land  running  up  from  Derby 
Street  and  probably  west  of  the  Ropes  lot,  bought  in  1774,  by 
Richard  Derby.  This  and  the  Brown  and  Patterson  deeds  of  1771 
may  describe  the  site  of  the  Custom  House. 
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Book  155,  Page  92 
Sept.  6,  1792 
Sept.  7,  1792 

Eunice  Fitch  of  Medford  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  widow 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Benjamin  Pickman,  Edward  Augustus 
Holyoke,  Edward  Pulling  &  John  Fiske  Esquires  &  William  Gray, 
George  Dodge,  Nathaniel  West  &  William  Steams,  merchants, 
Samuel  Robinson,  gentleman  &  Esther  Ome  Paine,  daughter  of 
William  Paine,  Esquire,  all  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

A  lot  of  land  in  said  Salem  bounding  Northerly  on  the  Main 
Street  51  feet;  Westerly  on  land  of  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke 
Esquire;  Southerly  on  Felts  land  this  line  to  extend  so  far 
East  as  to  come  to  the  lane  or  street  leading  from  the  Street 
first  named  to  the  South  River,  then  Easterly  on  said  lane 
about  29  feet;  then  Northerly  on  Rentalls  lane  50  feet  & 
then  Easterly  on  said  Rentalls  land  120  feet,  being  a  lot  as> 
signed  &  set  off  to  me  as  an  heir  of  Mary  Sherburne  deceased. 


Book  155,  Page  141 
Dec.  11,  1792 
Dec.  15,  1792 

Jonathan  Peele  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  merchant 
to 

John  Fisk,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Benjamin  Pickman,  William  Gray, 
junior,  Jacob  Ashton,  William  Pickman,  Samuel  Ward,  Richard 
Manning,  Isaac  Osgood,  John  Treadwell,  Esquires,  Edward  Allen, 
George  Dodge,  John  Barr,  William  Orae,  John  Norris,  Nathaniel 
West,  Nathan  Pierce,  Jonathan  Gardner,  Jonathan  Mason, 
Ebenezer  Beckford,  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  Joseph  Peabody,  Joseph 
Cabot,  Simon  Forrester,  Joseph  White,  merchants,  Robert  Stone, 
Abel  Lawrence,  distillers,  Walter  Price  Bartlet,  auctioneer,  Peter 
Lander,  mariner,  WiUiam  Paine,  physician,  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
junior  and  Samuel  Putnam,  gentleman,  all  of  Salem. 

A  certain  piece  of  land  and  wharf  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid, 
bounding  as  follows,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  Northwesterly 
comer  thereof,  from  thence  mnning  Southerly  53  feet  more  or 
less  to  the  land  or  wharf  formerly  owned  by  Benjamin  Pick- 
man  Esq.  deceased,  now  owned  by  William  Pickman  Esq. 
and  myself,  bounding  Westerly  on  the  cove  or  dock,  thence 
running  Easterly  44  feet  more  or  less  up  to  the  street  leading 
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to  William  Gray  junior  Esq'rs.  wharf  leaving  said  street  20 
feet  wide,  bounding  Southerly  on  said  land  owned  by  William 
Pickman  Esq.  &  myself,  thence  running  Northerly  53  feet 
more  or  less  to  land  formerly  the  Estate  of  Joseph  Allen 
deceased,  bounding  Easterly  on  said  street  leaving  the  same  20 
feet  wide,  thence  running  Westerly  34  feet  more  or  less  to  said 
Northwesterly  comer,  bounding  Northerly  on  said  estate  of 
Joseph  Allen  deceased. 

Note  —  This  and  several  later  deeds  are  all  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Union  Market.  This  is  presented  as  a  sample;  the  rest  are 
omitted. 


Book  160,  Page  210 
Oct.  31,  1793 
Apr.  7,  1796 

John  Watson  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  schoolmaster,  and 
Abigail,  his  wife,  in  her  right,  Rebecca  Brown  of  Salem  aforesaid, 
widow,  Jacob  Treadwell  of  Ipswich,  in  the  County  of  Essex  afore¬ 
said,  yeoman,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  in  her  right  and  Thomas 
Ashby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  mariner,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  in  her  right 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  esquire. 

All  our  right,  title,  interest,  claim  and  estate  which  we  or 
either  of  us  have  in  and  to  that  small  piece  of  land  situate  in 
said  Salem,  with  the  dwelling  house  and  other  buildings 
thereon  and  bounded  as  follows.  Southerly  on  Derby  Street, 
there  so  called.  Easterly  by  land  of  said  EUas  Hasket  Derby, 
Northerly  by  land  of  George  Crowninshield,  and  Westerly  by 
said  George’s  land,  and  also  in  and  to  a  wharf  and  flatts 
situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  and  bounded  Easterly  by  said 
Elias  Basket’s  wharf  and  flatts.  Northerly  by  said  Derby 
Street,  and  this  north  line,  is  to  extend  Westerly  from  said 
Derby’s  wharf  and  land,  to  the  West  of  an  old  platform,  which 
is  the  Eastwardly  bounds  of  land  sold  by  us  to  Joseph  White, 
and  which  Easterly  bound  is  about  66  feet  East  from  William 
Brown’s  land.  Westerly  by  said  Joseph  White’s  w^harf  and 
flatts,  sold  by  us  as  aforesaid,  and  Southerly  by  the  South 
River,  with  the  appurtenances,  it  being  part  of  the  Estate  of 
which  Capt.  John  White  lately  died  seized  of,  he  the  said  EUas 
Hasket  Derby  being  now  in  the  actual  and  peaceable  posses- 
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sion  of  the  same  released  premises,  together  with  all  the  ware¬ 
houses  and  other  buildings  on  the  above  released  premises. 

Note  —  Another  piece  of  land  extending  the  Derby  holding  west¬ 
ward  on  Derby  Street,  with  the  wharf  in  front  of  it. 

Book  157,  Page  230 
Aug.  18, 1794 
Aug.  19, 1794 

Benjamin  Pickman  of  Salem,  in  the  C!ounty  of  Essex  &  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  merchant, 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
My  Mansion  house  in  said  Salem  with  the  land  under  and 
adjoining  the  same,  being  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  9 
inches  from  the  Northeast  comer  of  the  house  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  John  Barton  deceased  and  thence  running  Easterly 
67  feet  8  inches,  being  bounded  Northerly  on  the  main  street, 
thence  running  Southerly  290  feet  9  inches,  bounded  Easterly 
partly  on  land  of  John  Gardners  heirs  and  partly  on  land  of 
Thomas  Landers,  thence  running  Westerly  67  feet  9  inches, 
bounded  Southerly  on  back  street,  thence  mnning  Northerly 
and  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  on  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
the  premises  84  feet  9  inches  bounded  Westerly  on  land  of  the 
grantor,  thence  running  Westerly  21  feet,  bounded  Southerly 
on  land  of  the  grantor,  thence  running  North  a  little  Easterly 
217  feet  8  inches  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned  bounded 
Westerly  a  little  Northerly  on  land  of  the  grantor,  together 
with  the  buildings  thereon  and  the  privileges  and  appurte¬ 
nances  thereof. 

Note  —  This  was  the  Pickman  Mansion,  just  west  of  the  Marine 
Hall,  between  Essex  and  Charter  Streets,  and  was  given  to  Anstis 
Derby  on  her  marriage  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  junior. 

Book  160,  Page  13 
Apr.  17,  1795 
May  2,  1795 

Miles  Ward  junior  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  merchant 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  Esquire 

The  following  real  estate,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  situate 
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in  Salem  aforesaid  and  bounded  as  follows,  beginning  at  the 
Southwest  comer  of  the  lot  herein  next  described,  at  the 
comer  of  Derby  Street,  formerly  Water  Street,  and  of  Herbert 
Street,  formerly  Derby's  Lane,  thence  running  Northerly  by 
said  Herbert  Street  until  it  comes  to  a  place  which  is  60  feet 
distant,  on  said  Herbert  Street,  from  land  now  or  late  Mans¬ 
field’s,  which  land  of  Mansfield’s  is  the  North  bound  of  land 
which  said  Derby  by  his  deed  dated  16th  instant  conveyed  to 
me  said  Ward,  hence  Easterly  and  parallel  to  said  North 
bound  and  60  feet  distant  therefrom  to  a  point  6  feet  distant 
from  the  East  bound  of  land  conveyed  by  said  deed  to  me  and 
as  the  East  bound  is  therein  described,  hence  Southerly  and 
parallel  to  said  East  bound  and  6  feet  distant  therefrom  to 
said  Derby  Street,  hence  Westerly  by  said  Derby  Street  to 
said  Southwest  comer,  the  bound  begun  at. 

And  also  a  wharf  and  flats  lying  Southerly  and  partly  oppo¬ 
site  to  said  first  piece  and  is  bounded  Westerly  by  the  wharf 
and  fiats  which  Richard  Derby  Esquire  conveyed  to  his  son 
Richard  Derby  junior  Esquire,  being  on  a  fine  with  the  West 
side  of  said  Herbert  Street,  Northerly  by  said  Derby  Street, 
and  Easterly  by  a  line  which  is  6  feet  distant  from  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  the  same  lot  which  said  Elias  conveyed  in  and 
by  deed  to  me,  said  6  feet  being  West  of  the  said  Eastern 
boundary. 

And  on  the  South  side  the  same  is  to  extend  so  far  Southerly 
within  the  said  East  and  West  lines  as  I  own  flats  South 
thereof  and  which  are  contained  within  the  said  East  and 
West  lines  extended  Southerly  and  even  to  the  channel  of 
the  South  River  if  any  flats  belonging  to  said  wharf  should 
extend  so  far,  but  not  otherwise,  it  being  my  intention  to  fix 
on  no  Southern  bound  for  said  flats,  but  to  sell  all  the  flats 
which  I  own  South  of  said  wharf  as  aforesaid,  the  foregoing 
being  part  of  such  real  estate  as  the  said  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
conveyed  to  me  in  fee  simple  by  his  said  deed,  bearing  date  the 
16th  day  of  April  instand  as  may  appear,  reference  being  had 
thereto,  together  with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  be¬ 
longing  thereto. 

Note  —  This  deed  is  of  great  interest  as  showing  the  connection  of 
the  Derbys  with  Herbert  Street,  and  also  identifying  the  house  that 
the  elder  Richard  gave  to  Richard  junior. 
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Book  159,  Page  206 
Dec.  7,  1795 
Dec.  10, 1795 

John  Saunders  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  Esquire 
to 

Elias  Basket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  Esquire. 

The  following  lot  or  piece  of  land  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid, 
with  all  the  buildings  thereon  and  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit, 
Southerly  by  Essex  Street,  Easterly  by  land  of  Jacob  Ashton, 
Esquire,  Northerly  partly  by  land  of  George  Smith  and 
Charles  Gowen  and  partly  by  land  of  Zechariah  Burchmore, 
and  Westerly  by  land  of  Captain  John  Gardner,  with  the 
appurtenances. 

Note  —  This  house  and  land  were  probably  purchased  for  Ezekiel 
Hersey  Derby  to  live  in. 

DEEDS  FROM  RICHARD  DERBY 

Book  94,  Page  64 
Aug.  28,  1747 
Jan.  23,  1748 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  merchant 
to 

Samuel  Ingersoll  of  said  Salem,  cooper  &  Sarah  his  wife,  one  of  said 
daughters  of  Stephen  Basket  late  of  Salem  aforesaid,  mariner, 
deceased. 

My  right  &  interest  being  four  fifths  of  &  in  the  Mansion 
House  of  the  said  Stephen  &  of  that  part  of  his  homestead 
land  thereto  —  adjoyniqg  &  belonging  situate  in  said  Salem, 
containing  44  poles  &  seven  tenths,  bounded  as  follows,  viz: 
Beginning  at  a  stake  at  ye  Southwest  comer  of  the  Widow 
Smiths  Land  &  ye  NortWest  Comer  of  William  Phippens 
Land  &  is  three  poles  &  a  half  Southward  from  Benj.  Man¬ 
nings  Land,  thence  miming  Westerly  &  butting  Northerly  on 
land  this  day  released  to  me,  two  poles  twelve  feet  &  a  half  to 
a  stake,  thence  mnning  Southerly  &  butting  Westerly  on  ye 
same  Land  nine  poles  one  foot  &  four  inches  to  a  stake  which 
stands  two  poles  ten  feet  &  nine  inches  Westerly  from  Eliza. 
Frosts  Land,  thence  further  Southerly  by  the  Land  Released 
to  me  eight  poles  &  six  inches  to  another  stake  by  the  Wharff 
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or  the  way,  thence  East  Northerly  two  poles  &  fourteen  feet 
to  a  stake  (which  stands  twelve  poles  &  five  feet  Southward 
from  ye  comer  first  mentioned)  &  thence  Northerly  partly 
by  Land  of  Eliza.  Frost  &  partly  by  Land  of  William  Phippen 
to  ye  corner  first  mentioned  with  all  ye  Land  &  Flatts  South¬ 
ward  of  the  same  &  thereto  belonging  to  low  water  mark,  also 
an  open  way  of  ten  feet  in  width  &  three  poles  &  a  half  in 
length  beginning  at  ye  Northwest  comer  of  the  premises  & 
two  poles  ten  feet  &  a  half  distance  Westerly  from  Smiths 
Land  &  running  Northerly  to  the  way.  Betwixt  Beadles  & 
Mannings  Land  &  also  free  liberty  from  them  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  have  occation  to 
use  &  improve  so  much  of  the  land  this  day  released  to  me  at 
the  Westerly  End  of  their  old  House  as  shall  be  needfull  to 
repair  ye  same  house  &  all  &  singular  the  rights  members 
privileges  &  appurtenances  to  the  premises  belonging. 

Note  —  In  1742,  Derby  bought  out  Hannah  Symmes  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pickman,  so  he  had  got  most  of  the  Hasket  property.  Now 
apparently  he  turns  it  over  to  the  IngersoUs. 


Book  96,  Page  214 
Feb.  16, 1750 
Feb.  14,  1752 

Benj.  Lynde,  William  Browne,  Ichabod  Plaisted,  Sami.  Barton  & 
Joseph  Bowditch,  Esqs.  Eben  Bowditch,  Tim  Orne,  Jonathan 
Gardner,  Warwick  Palfray,  Rich.  Derby  &  John  Barton,  mer¬ 
chants,  all  of  Salem  in  said  County  of  Essex 
to 

Nathaniel  C.  Archer  of  said  Salem,  gentleman 
Twenty  one  twenty  fourths  of  a  Lot  of  Flatts  in  said  Salem 
called  or  known  by  number  two  adjoyning  to  ye  Long 
Wharffe,  bounded  Northerly  on  a  way  of  eight  feet  wide  be¬ 
tween  this  lot  &  lot  number  one.  Easterly  on  ye  Hring  (?) 
that  leads  on  to  ye  wharf  forty  six  feet.  Southerly  on  Lot 
number  three  to  run  back  its  whole  breadth  to  ye  westward 
unto  ye  proprietors  bounds  on  Joseph  Whitefoots  Flatts  of 
which  lot  number  two  the  said  Benjamin  sells  three  twenty 
fourths,  the  said  WiUiam  two,  the  said  Ichabod  three,  said 
Samuel  one,  said  Joseph  two,  said  Ebeneser  two,  said  Tim¬ 
othy  two,  the  said  Jonathan  two,  the  said  Warwick  two,  the 
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said  Richard  one  and  ye  said  John  one  twenty  fourth,  with 
the  privileges  &  appurtenances  thereof. 

Note  —  This  deed  shows  Richard  Derby  as  a  joint  owner  of  Union 
or  Long  Wharf,  and  the  above  flats  are  west  of  the  wharf. 

Book  99,  Page  54 
Jan.  23,  1753 
Jan.  25,  1753 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  ye  County  of  Essex,  merchant 
to 

Clifford  Crowninshield  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  certain  piece  of  land  in  Salem  aforesaid,  containing  about  an 
acre  &  an  half,  bounded  Easterly  on  Land  late  of  Benj.  Ives, 
deed.  Southerly  on  the  South  River  or  Harbour  to  low  water 
mark.  Westerly  partly  on  said  Crowninshields  land  partly  on 
Land  of  John  Gavot  &  others  &  partly  on  Land  of  Edward 
Hilliard  &  Northerly  on  a  highway,  being  all  ye  homestead 
Land  whereof  Joseph  Hilliard  father  of  ye  said  Edward  lately 
died  seized,  with  ye  dwelling  house  Wharfe  &  Rope  Walk  or 
long  house  thereon  standing  &  ye  kettles,  forelocks,  wheels, 
bolts  &  all  other  tools  used  by  Ropemakers  therein  or  thereto 
belonging  &  which  have  been  there  used. 

Also  ye  liberty  of  improving  ye  Way  on  the  backside  of  said 
longhouse  with  carts  or  otherwise  from  ye  highway  aforesaid 
to  ye  Harbour  or  to  ye  said  Crowninshield’s  Land  before  men¬ 
tioned  &  all  &  singular  the  ways  rights  members  &  appurte¬ 
nances  thereof,  the  premises  hereby  granted  being  ye  same 
which  Edward  Hilliard  aforenamed  conveyed  to  me  on  ye 
20th  day  of  Nov.  last  as  appears  by  his  deed  to  me  of  that  date 
on  record  in  ye  oflice  for  ye  Registry  of  Deeds  &  for  said 
County. 

Note  —  This  simply  passes  along  the  Hilliard  Rope  Walk,  bought 
in  1752. 


Book  132,  Page  162 
Apr.  6, 1773 
Jan.  21, 1774 

Whereas  Gamaliel  Hodges,  late  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
cooper,  deceased  in  his  last  will  gave  to  his  children  Joseph  Hodges, 
Gamaliel  Hodges,  John  Hodges,  Mary  Derby,  the  wife  of  Richard 
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Derby,  Ruth  Allen,  the  wife  of  Edward  Allen,  Hannah  Ives,  after¬ 
ward  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Archer,  Anstis  Hodges  &  his  grandson 
David  Ropes,  to  wit,  to  each  of  his  said  children  one  share  (that 
is  two  fifteenths)  &  to  said  grandson  half  a  share  (that  is  one 
fifteenth)  thereof;  and  after  his  decease  the  said  Anstis  died  in¬ 
testate  in  the  lifetime  of  her  mother,  who  is  also  since  deceased 
intestate,  to  whom  &  to  said  Anstis,  the  children  aforesaid  now 
surviving  &  the  representatives  of  such  as  are  deceased  &  the  said 
grandson  are  heirs;  Now  the  said  Joseph  Hodges,  merchant, 
Richard  Derby,  jim.  Esqr.  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  merchant,  John 
Derby,  mariner,  George  Crowninshield,  mariner  &  Mary  his  wife, 
John  Prince,  merchant  &  Martha,  his  wife  &  John  Gardner  the 
third  merchant  and  Sarah  his  wife  (the  same  Richard,  Elias  Has¬ 
ket,  John  Derby,  Mary,  Martha  &  Sarah  being  children  &  heirs 
of  Mary  Derby  aforenamed  who  is  deceased)  the  said  Edward 
Allen  mariner  &  Ruth  his  wife,  Bartholomew  Putnam  mariner  & 
Sarah  his  wife,  Samuel  Ward,  distiller  &  Priscilla  his  wife  (the 
same  Sarah  &  Priscilla  being  two  of  the  children  of  Gamaliel 
Hodges  deceased,  son  of  said  Gamaliel  the  devisor  abovenamed,) 
the  said  Hannah  Archer,  who  is  now  a  widow,  and  the  said  David 
Ropes,  cooper,  all  of  said  Salem, 
to 

John  Hodges 

A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  containing  about  two  acres  with 
the  dwelling  house  thereon,  bounded  Westerly  on  the  com¬ 
mon  or  training  field,  Northerly  on  land  of  Joseph  Hodges, 
Easterly  on  a  cove  &  Southerly  on  land  formerly  John  Ives’s, 
now  belonging  to  Samuel  Webb,  Nathaniel  Richardson  &  the 
heirs  of  said  Ives. 

Note  —  Evidently  this  deed  simply  adjusts  the  title  to  the 
Hodges’  homestead,  a  claim  to  which  Derby’s  children  got  through 
his  wife  Mary  Hodges.  It  is  not  strictly  a  deed  from  him  but  is 
of  marked  family  interest. 

Book  138,  Page  187 
Jan.  15,  1774 
Mar.  29,  1781 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  merchant 
to 

Richard  Derby,  a  minor,  son  of  my  son  Richard  Derby 
A  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  bounded  Southerly  on  the 
main  street,  73  feet  &  8  inches.  Westerly  on  land  late  of 
Samuel  Sibley,  deceased,  now  of  John  Higginson  esq.  99  feet, 
Northerly  on  land  late  of  Samuel  Ropes,  desceased,  39  feet  & 
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Easterly  on  land  of  my  own  next  described  68  feet  &  6  inches, 
with  the  buildings  thereon  &  the  appurtenances;  including  all 
the  land  which  formerly  belonged  to  Roger  &  Samuel  Derby  & 
which  they  sold  to  Roger  Peele,  also  another  piece  of  land  in 
said  Salem  adjoining  to  the  former  on  which  it  is  bounded 
Westerly  68  feet  &  6  inches,  Southerly  on  the  main  street  26 
feet  &  4  inches,  Easterly  on  land  late  Samuel  Ropes’s  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Benjamin  Ropes  58  feet&  Northerly  on  land 
late  of  said  Samuel  Ropes’s,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ropes  26  feet,  with  the  appurtenances,  being  the  same 
land  which  formerly  belonged  to  my  father’s  grandfather 
Roger  Derby. 

Note  —  Richard  Derby  had  purchased  this  ancestral  estate  the 
year  before  and  now  hands  it  on  to  his  grandson,  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  deed  was  not  recorded  till  seven  years  later. 

Book  142,  Page  8 
Feb.  16,  1781 
Oct.  9, 1783 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex  esquire 
to 

Walter  Price  Bartlet  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
One  undivided  twenty  fourth  part  of  the  Long  Wharf  so 
called  in  Salem  aforesaid,  being  lot  number  six  &  the  western 
half  of  a  certain  warehouse  &  of  the  land  &  wharf  under  said 
half  &  all  the  wharf  to  the  westward  of  the  said  warehouse 
which  said  wharf  adjoineth  to  the  aforesaid  long  wharf  on 
the  western  side  thereof  with  the  privileges  &  rights  to  the 
premises  belonging,  particularly  of  a  way  for  passing  &  re- 
passing  to  &  from  the  same  with  carts  &  teams. 

Book  138,  Page  187 
Mar.  3, 1781 
Mar.  29, 1781 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex 
to 

Richard  Derby  jun.  of  Salem  aforesaid  esq. 

The  dwelling  house  in  which  he  now  lives  with  the  land  under 
it  &  adjoining  to  it  &  the  buildings  thereon,  all  situate  in  said 
Salem  near  to  the  Long  Wharff,  bounded  Easterly  on  the 
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lane  which  runs  between  the  premises  &  my  own  Mansion 
house,  Southerly  upon  the  street  in  front  of  the  house, 
Westerly  on  Long  Wharfe  lane  so  called.  Northerly  upon  land 
of  the  grantee,  together  with  the  flatts  &  wharfe  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  premises,  that  is  to  say  the  flatts  extending  Easterly 
so  far  only  as  the  above  mentioned  eastern  bounds  of  the 
house  &  land  extend.  Westerly  so  far  only  as  the  western 
bounds  thereof  extend.  Southerly  to  low  water  mark. 

Note  —  “My  own  Mansion  house,”  referred  to  above,  is  the  Lindall 
house,  bought  in  1735,  and  the  house  above  referred  to  was  built  on 
the  Swasey  lot,  purchased  in  1741,  which  doubtless  had  a  house  on  it 
forty  years  later.  If  the  Mansion  House  was  the  little  brick  house, 
this  would  refer  to  the  David  Ropes  purchase  of  1774,  which  was 
two  blocks  farther  east.  In  the  indenture  which  adjusted  Richard 
Derby’s  will  in  1785,  at  least  two  mansion  houses  are  mentioned, 
one  to  Richard  junior’s  children  and  the  other  to  Elias  Hasket. 
The  Miles  Ward  deed  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  1795  seems  to  fix 
this  property  as  west  of  Herbert  Street.  Moreover,  “Long  Wharf 
lane”  is  certainly  Union  Street 

Book  143,  Page  8 
Mar.  3,  1781 
Dec.  17, 1784 

Received  of  my  hon.  father  Richard  Derby  Esqr.  a  Deed  of 
conveyance  to  me  of  the  house  &  land  whereon  I  now  dwell  in 
Salem,  together  with  the  wharf  land  &  flats  belonging  thereto 
all  conveyed  to  me  by  him  &  by  me  accepted  as  part  of  my 
portion  of  his  estate  &  to  be  accounted  for  as  such  agreeable 
to  the  true  intent  of  his  will. 

Richd.  Derby  jun. 

See  the  Record  of  the  Deed  above  referred  to.  Book  138,Leaf  187. 
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Dec.  5  Brigantine  “Phebe”  104  40/95  Built  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1815.  Joseph  Procter  Jr.  owner.  Josepi 

ter  Jr.  master. 

Jany.  22  12  Ship  “Ganges”  300  46/95  New  vessel. 

22  13  Sch.  “Success”  59  Formerly  an  enrolled  vessel. 

Feby.  28  14  Sch.  “Sally”  58  09/95  Formerly  an  enrolled  vessel. 
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July  1  8  Sch,  “Sally”  70  Built  Newbury,  Mass.,  1787.  Jas.  Lyon,  Jas.  Lyon  Jr.,  Sam’l  Lyon, 

R.  Pierce  owners.  J.  Lyon  Jr.  master. 

Au^.  8  9  Brig  “Wanderer”  192  Built  Duxbury,  Mass.,  1811.  John  Conway  owner.  John  Conway 

master. 
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Harvey  master. 

Brig’  “Nancy”  150  86/95  Built  Amesbnry,  Mass.,  1819.  Nicholas  Broughton  owner.  Glover 

Broughton  master. 

Brig  “Alexander”  155  59/95  Built  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1808.  Leavitt  Kingsbury  &  Henry  Kemp 

owners.  H.  Kemp  master. 
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Jany,  9  1  Ship  “Ganges”  300  46/95  Length  98  ft.  Built  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1817.  John  Hooper,  Robert 

Hooper,  Wm.  Hooper,  VVm.  Reed  owners.  Geo.  Barker  Jr. 
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Jany.  14  1  Sch.  “Leader”  84  80/95  Built  Essex,  Mass.,  1834.  Jonathan  Tliompson,  Peter  D.  Clontman 

owners.  Benj.  Graves  master. 

June  11  2  Sch.  “Paul  Jones”  59  01/95  Built  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1819.  Joseph  W.  Green  owner.  Murk  H.  Mes- 

servey  master. 
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County,  Mass.  owner.  James  Albastres  master. 

June  8  2  Sch.  “Sally”  82  3/95  Built  Danvers,  Mass.,  1800.  Edmund  Kimball  owner.  Mark  H.  Mes- 

servey  master. 
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Sch.  “Casket”  98  73/95  Len^^th  62  ft.  Built  Essex,  Mass.,  1837.  Boane  Kelley,  Donne  Kelley 

Jr.,  Job  Kelley,  Miller  H.  Nicker.son,  all  of  Dennis,  Mass.,  Job 
Chase,  Elijah  Chase,  Joseph  Kelley  of  Harwich,  Mass.,  owners. 
Doane  Kelley  Jr.  master. 


Oct.  €  5  Barque  “Mary  Kimball”  372  74/95  Built  Newbury,  Mass.,  1835.  Edmund  Kimball,  Francis  Frceto 

owners.  FVancis  Freeto  master. 

22  6  Sch.  “Marblehead”  106  8/95  Built  Newbury,  Mass.,  1835.  Henry  F.  Pitman,  John  Pitman  owners. 

John  Pitman  master. 

Dec.  15  7  Sch.  “Leader”  84  80/95  Built  l<^se.v.  Mass.,  1834.  Peter  D.  Cloutman  owner.  Nath.  I’amsdell 
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Dec.  13  6  Sch.  “Alciope”  92  47/95  Built  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1835.  George  Knight,  Azor  O.  Knight,  owners. 

1846  John  B.  Pedrick  master. 

Mch.  30  1  Sch.  “Patriot”  104  35/95  Length  67  ft.  Built  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1817.  Jeptha  B.  Sears,  Edward 

Sears,  Judith  Baker,  all  of  Dennis,  Mass.,  owners.  Jeptha  B. 
Sears  master. 
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1854  master. 

Jany.  9  1  Sch.  “John  Phillips”  119  38/95  Length  77  ft.  Built  Marblehead,  Mass.,  1852.  Henry  F.  Pitman,  Jo¬ 

seph  P.  Turner,  both  of  Marbleliead,  owners.  John  Bridgeo 
master. 
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THOMAS  AND  ESTHER  (MARLOWE)  CARTER 
AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

By  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts  Howard. 

{Continued  from  Volume  LXV ,  jnge  506.) 

17.  Hannah  Carter,  dau{?hter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Mary  Beck  Carter,  of  Newburyport,  married  June  13, 
1787,  William  Smith,  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Storer 
Smith.  Her  husband  was  a  well-known  merchant  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  he  was  born  June  19,  1755.  Paternally  he 
was  a  nephew  of  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  otherwise  connected  with  prominent  families 
of  New  England,  and  a  portrait  of  his  father,  by  Copley, 
is  still  extant. 

Letters  from  Mrs.  Smith  to  her  sister  Mary,  afterward 
Mrs.  Edward  Cutts,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  give  much  of 
interest  in  family  matters,  as  well  as  replies  from  Mrs. 
Cutts  to  her  sister,  in  Boston. 

William  Smith  died  in  Boston,  April  6,  1816,  and  his 
wife  survived  him,  dying  twenty  years  later,  Dec.  25, 
1836,  in  the  same  city. 

Their  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Pickman  died  there  in 
March,  1835,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  tomb  in 
Salem,  Mass.  His  wife  died  many  years  later,  with  no 
children,  and  was  buried  in  Mount  Auburn.  The  Smith 
family  residence  was  located  on  Court  street,  and  the  store 
on  State  street,  Boston. 

Their  children  were: 

43.  William,  b.  Apr.  20,  1788;  Harvard,  1811;  d.  unm.  1811. 

44.  Elizabeth  Stobeb,  b.  July  19,  1789 ;  m.  Edward  Cruft,  Aug. 

9,  1810;  d.  July  6,  1859. 

45.  Maby,  b.  1791;  d.  1798. 

46.  Isaac,  b.  1792;  d.  1813. 

47.  Hannah,  b.  Aug.  6,  1794 ;  m.  Benj.  Pickman,  s.  p.  d.  Feb. 

6,  1863. 

48.  Thomas  Cabteb,  b.  Julj'  14,  1796;  m.  Frances  Barnard,  Oct. 

6,  1831;  d.  Sept.  24,  1880. 

49.  Maby,  b.  1798;  d.  1806. 

50.  John  Clabke,  b.  1801;  d.  1808. 
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18.  Mary  Carter,  younf^est  daughter  and  child  of 
N’athaniel  and  Mary  Beck  Carter,  of  Newburyport,  mar¬ 
ried  April  7,  1796,  Edward,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna 
Holyoke  Cntts,  of  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  who  was  a  brother 
of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Carter,  Jr.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  well-known  merchant  and  ship  owner  of  that 
seaport,  who  at  various  times  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  also  Collector  of  Internal  Kevenue,  and  President 
of  the  Bank  of  Portsmouth.  In  common  with  many 
others  of  that  day  he  suffered  financial  losses  in  what 
are  known  as  ‘Hhe  French  spoliation  claims.” 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Cutts  and  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary  accompanied  her  only  son  when  he  removed 
to  Vermont  from  Portsmouth,  where  she  died  the  11th 
of  March,  1840.  Like  many  of  her  family  she  was  a 
great  lover  of  good  books  and  had  written  verse  that  was 
very  commendable  when  compared  with  that  of  the  times. 
Copies  are  in  e.xistence  of  much  of  her  poetical  work  and 
many  of  the  books  she  owned  and  read.  The  following  is 
taken  from  an  obituary  of  her,  printed  shortly  after  her 
death : 

‘‘To  a  strong  and  highlv  cultivated  mind,  she  added 
that  uniform  blandness,  and  strict  propriety  of  manner 
which  seemed  to  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  benevo¬ 
lent  feelings  and  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  Among  other 
early  advantages  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  intimate 
acquaintance  of  many  who  have  been  among  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  worth  and  talents  in  the  United  States, 
and  her  mind  doubtless  received  many  valuable  impres¬ 
sions  in  their  society.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  reli¬ 
gious  elevation  of  sentiment,  for  equanimity  and  fortitude 
in  suffering,  and  calm  resignation  in  the  afflictions  of 
Providence.” 

Their  children  were  as  follows: 

51.  Maey,  b.  July  11,  1797;  d.  Aug.  12,  1797. 

52.  Samuel.,  b.  Aug,  4,  1798;  d.  Sept,  15,  1798. 

53.  Anna  Holyoke,  b.  Dec.  22,  1799;  d.  May  6,  1805. 

54.  Mahy,  b.  Apr.  4,  1801 ;  d.  unmarried,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May 

20,  1882;  author  Grondalla  and  AvtoMography  of  a 
Clock. 
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55.  Hampden,  b.  Aug.  3,  1803 ;  m.  Sept.  7,  1829,  Mary  P.  S. 

Jarvis;  d.  Apr.  27,  1875. 

56.  Edward  Holyoke,  b.  June  4,  1804;  d.  May  5,  1805. 

57.  Anna  Holyoke,  b.  May  14,  1807 ;  d.  unmarried  Apr.  7. 

1830,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

20.  Nathaniel  Carter,  3d,  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  E.  Cutts  Carter,  married  Dec.  2,  1819,  Har¬ 
riet  Tyler. 

Their  children  were: 

58.  Priscilla  Storer,  b.  Nov.  5,  1820 ;  m.  David  Johnson,  1839 ; 

d.  Aug.  1,  1840. 

59.  Lydia  Gardner,  b.  Sept.  7,  1823;  d.  unmarried,  1864. 

The  death  of  Nathaniel  Carter,  3d,  occurred  on  the 
U.  S.  ship  Hornet,  from  the  effects  of  yellow  fever  in 
1823. 

24.  Eliza  Eppes  Carter,  daujjhter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  E.  Cutts  Carter,  married  August  6,  1822,  Rev. 
David  Kimball,  a  son  of  David  and  Priscilla  Herrick 
Kimball,  and  descended  in  the  5th  generation  from 
Richard  and  Ursula  Scott  Kimball.  He  was  bom  in  Hop- 
kinton,  N.  H.,  Mar.  18,  1791,  and  one  of  three  brothers 
who  became  well-known  ministers.  In  his  youth  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printer’s  trade,  but  on  the  morning 
of  his  21st  birthday,  he  arose  at  an  early  hour  and  walked 
to  Andover  to  commence  fitting  for  college,  in  Phillips 
Academy. 

IVhile  an  apprentice  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  he  united  with 
the  church,  and  in  1814  he  entered  Yale  College,  after¬ 
ward  graduating  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
While  called  to  preach  on  his  graduation  in  Bleecker 
Street  church.  New  York,  he  preferred  to  fill  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Martinsburgh  and  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

While  in  the  theological  seminary,  he  especially  excelled 
in  Hebrew,  copying  a  textbook,  in  which  task  he  was 
assisted  by  his  future  “helpmeet,”  who  was  a  fine  scholar 
and  at  that  time  living  with  her  parents  on  Andover  hill. 
In  1831  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational  church 
at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  to  become  pastor  at  that  place.  Five 
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years  later  he  removed  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  bought 
the  paper  there  known  as  The  Congregational  Journal, 
which  he  edited  for  several  years.  After  this  he  moved 
to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  was  there  the  owner  of  The  Dart¬ 
mouth  Press,  and  did  the  collejje  printin".  In  1867  he 
removed  to  Rockford,  Ill.,  where  he  died  very  suddenly 
Feb.  8,  1875.  His  love  for  reading  he  cherished  to  the 
end  and  read  in  family  worship  from  the  Greek  testa¬ 
ment  and  translated  as  he  proceeded.  His  wife  was  a 
fine  linguist,  an  unusual  accomplishment  in  that  day  for 
a  .young  lady,  and  when  she  was  quite  young  she  had 
translated  the  old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Xew  Testament  from  the  Greek.  Among  other  pieces  of 
work  she  copied  for  the  students  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Prof.  Stewart’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  workmanship  is  in  possession  of  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  Miss  Ida  Edson.  Before  her  marriage  she  was 
successful  as  a  teacher,  and  afterward  had  a  school  for 
girls  in  Hanover,  X.  H.  Diaries  and  specimens  of  her 
beautiful  penmanship  are  in  possession  of  her  grand¬ 
daughters.  In  person  she  was  unusually  handsome,  short 
and  slender,  with  high,  broad  forehead,  large,  dark  eyes, 
with  dark,  abundant,  curly  hair.  Her  death  occurred 
June  15,  1885,  and  she  was  buried  by  her  husband  in 
Rockford,  Ill. 

Their  children  were  as  follows : 

60.  IsABHXi.A  Gbaham,  b.  June  7,  1823;  m.  George  D.  Edsen, 

Sept.  7,  1845;  d.  Feb.  12,  1917. 

61.  Claudius  Buchanan,  b.  Jan.  22,  1826;  d.  unmarried  Feb. 

12,  1864. 

62.  Elizabeth  Anna,  b.  Mar.  1,  1828;  d.  unmarried  Oct.  11,  1893. 

63.  Edwabd  Holyoke,  b.  Nov.  2,  1830;  d.  unmarried  April  28, 

1855. 

64.  Henry  Mabtyn,  b.  Feb.  12,  1833;  m.  Frances  M.  Palmer, 

Mar.  1,  1860;  d.  Mar.  16,  1906. 

65.  Frederick  Durant,  b.  Sept.  17,  1836;  d.  unm.  Jan.  7,  1865. 

66.  Frederick  Obeblin,  b.  Jan.  3,  1838 ;  d.  Dec.  10,  1841. 
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25.  Mary  Carter,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  2d  and 
Elizabeth  E.  Cutts  Carter,  married  George  Wheelwright, 
December  24,  1816,  Avho  died  April  29,  1845. 

Their  children  were: 

67.  George  Albert,  b.  Jan.  18,  1818;  m.  Catherine  McKay;  d. 

Sept.  14,  1882. 

68.  .losEPH  Stober,  b.  Apr.  18,  1821  ;  m.  S.  A.  Webb,  Feb.  22, 
1843;  d.  Oct.,  1895. 

69.  Mary  Carter,  b.  Apr.  8,  1824 ;  m.  James  Godfrey,  Sept.  16, 

1848 ;  m.  Charles  D.  Welch,  Sept.  24,  1859 ;  d.  Jan.  14, 
1892. 

70.  Margaret  Ann,  b.  Jan.  23,  1827;  d.  Oct.  3,  1833. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Wheelwright  married  Rev.  William 
Clark,  Secretary  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  died  April  7,  1871. 

26.  ^iIargaret  Cary  Carter,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
2d  and  Elizabeth  Cutts  Carter,  married  June  11,  1827, 
Rev.  Moses  B.  Church,  a  missionary’,  in  the  early  days, 
to  the  Black  Hawk  reservation.  Mrs.  Church’s  work- 
basket  was  used  for  the  first  Territorial  ballot  box,  there 
being  no  other  available  at  that  time.  Her  husband,  who 
was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  June  20,  1797,  filled  pastor¬ 
ates  before  going  West,  their  first  two  children  being  born 
in  Stafford,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Church  was  buried  in  the 
Upper  Bay  cemetery,  Milo,  Iowa,  June,  1885. 

Their  children  were: 

71.  Hampden  Sydney,  b.  Mar.  17,  1834;  (Rev.);  m.  Mary  V. 

Pahner,  Sept.  9,  1858 ;  d.  in  Kansas  City,  Mar.  8,  1922 ; 
was  a  preacher  in  the  Upper  Towa  Conference  until 
28  years  before  his  death. 

72.  Margaret  Ann,  b.  Oct.  7,  1836;  m.  Philip  Dale,  July  8,  1857. 

73.  Moses  Flavel,  b.  Oct.  26,  1839;  m.  1.  Sarah  Crozer,  1869; 

2.  Laura  Helm,  1894. 

74.  Sarah  Gaylord,  b.  Nov.  20,  1841 ;  m.  John  Shearer,  Sept. 

8,  1863. 


(To  he  cordinued) 
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Children : 

1063.  Fideixa,  b.  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ;  d.  young. 

1064.  Jackson,  b.  29  May  1825,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y.;  m.  in 

1847,  Ann  Davis. 

1065.  John,  b.  in  (Ttselic,  N.  Y.;  d.  young. 

1066.  Maby  Ann,  b.  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Bensselaer  Potter; 

res.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y, 

1067.  Byeon,  b.  in  Otselic,  N.  Y.;  m.  Calista  Davis,  who  d. 

many  years  ago;  m.  2nd  Diadama  (Young)  Preston, 
widow  of  Noah  Preston  (1072)  ;  he  res.  Otselic. 

1068.  Delos,  b.  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Lucetta  Adams;  res.  De 

Ruyter,  N.  Y. 

Lyman  Preston  was  a  mechanic  and  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  Otselic,  N.  Y.  He  served  the  town  of  Lincklaen 
N.  Y.,  5  Oct.  1888;  married,  first,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y., 
as  Town  Clerk  and  Assessor. 

VII.  589.  Hiram  Preston  (John,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Springfield,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  2  Apr.  1804;  died  in  Otselic,  Chenango  Co., 
17  June,  1827,  Laura  Olin,  who  died  in  Otselic,  16  Nov. 
1864;  married,  second,  April,  1866,  Emily  Wheeler;  she 
married  a  second  time  and  lives  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

1069.  Lucy  Ann,  b.  13  Apr.  1828,  in  Lincklaen;  d.  15  Apr. 

1895  in  McDonough,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Daniel  Mathews,  some¬ 
time  before  the  Civil  War.  Ch. :  1.  Ida,  b.  1859;  d. 
in  infancy ;  2.  Frank,  b.  1861 ;  d.  in  infancy ;  3.  Ella, 
b.  1868 ;  m.  and  lived  in  Penn. 

1070.  Daniel,  b.  15  Aug.  1829,  in  Lincklaen;  m.  1  Apr.  1854, 

Susan  Adams.  Ch. :  Emma,  b.  17  July  1859;  m.  June, 
1882,  Charles  N.  Pitts;  res.  Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  he  served 
in  2nd  N.  Y.  Cavalry.  Ch. :  William  Bancroft,  b.  7  Feb. 
1887;  d.  14  Aug.  1887. 

Daniel  Preston  enlisted  12  Aug.  1862  and  served  three 
years.  He  went  away  a  sound  man  and  came  back 
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a  wreck.  He  was  in  tke  Red  River  campaig^n  in  Lotiisi- 
anna,  but  came  home  and  lived  just  ten  years ;  he 
was  discharged  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  8  June  1865,  and 
died  in  Otselic  8  June  1875.  His  regiment  was  the 
114  N.  Y.  Vol.  infantry.  Susan  (Adams)  Preston  d. 
9  Mar.  1883. 

1071.  John,  b.  18  Nov.  1831,  in  Otselic;  d.  there  13  Jan.  1833. 

1072.  Noah,  b.  21  May  1833;  m.  before  1854,  Diadama  Young. 

Ch. :  1.  son,  d.  in  infancy;  2.  William;  m.  Cora  Parker; 
res.  Otselic. 

Noah  Preston  enlisted  in  the  company  and  regiment 
with  his  brother  DanieL  He  died  at  Camp  Russell, 
Va.,  25  Dec.  1864.  Some  years  later  the  widow  m. 
Byron  Preston  (1067),  son  of  Lyman  and  Lucy  (Rey¬ 
nolds)  Preston.  She  d.  4  July  1890. 

1073.  A  daughter,  b.  2  Aug.  1835;  d.  same  day. 

1074.  Adjxine,  b.  20  April  1841;  m.  just  before  Civil  War, 

Alva  B.  Allen.  Ch. :  1.  Alice,  b.  1859;  d.  in  infancy; 

2.  Flora,  b.  1862;  d.  unm.  in  Otselic,  12  Aug.  1890; 

3.  Laura  Ett,  b.  1867;  m.  Ora  Sherman;  res.  South  Ot¬ 
selic;  4.  Edna  M.,  b.  29  July,  1871;  5.  Clesson,  b.  1876; 
the  parents  live  (1893)  in  South  Otselic. 

1075.  Roxy,  b.  22  Aug.  1843,  in  Otselic;  m.  1865,  Julius  Beck¬ 

with,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  same  regiment 
with  Daniel  and  John  Preston.  Ch. :  1.  Frank,  b.  in 
Otselic,  1867 ;  m.  about  1890,  Mabel  Rider  and  in  1893 
had  one  son;  res.  Otselic;  2.  b.  1883;  d.  in  infancy; 
the  parents  live  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1076.  Manly  H.,  b.  18  Aug.  1847;  unm.;  res.  (1893)  Otselic, 

N.  Y. 

Children  by  second  wife: 

1077.  Edwin,  d.  1885. 

1078.  Edith,  m.  LeRoy  Lamb  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  Preston  lived  and  died  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

VII.  590.  Feeeman  Peeston  (John,  Levi,  Levi, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Eoger),  born  in  Sprin^eld,  Otsego 
Co.,  N".  Y.,  28  June  1806  (another  rec.  1807) ;  died  in 
Olive,  Clinton  Co.,  Mich.,  23  Oct.  1868;  married  in 
Lincklaen,  H.  Y.,  3  Sept.  1829,  Clarissa,  daughter  of 
George  and  Vashta  (Coon)  Burdick;  bom  in  Hew  York 
State,  15  Aug.  1811 ;  died  in  Olive,  Mich.,  14  June  1869. 
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Children: 

1079.  Esther,  b.  3  Sept.  1830,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ;  d.  1  Mar. 

1888;  m.  — ^  Smith. 

1080.  Jane,  b.  25  Dec.  1833,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ;  m.  - 

Northrop;  res.  Dewitt,  Mich.  (1898). 

1081.  Andrew  C.,  b.  29  Mar.  1836,  in  Shelby,  N.  Y. ;  d.  28  Sept. 

1868. 

1082.  Erviixa  B.,  b.  12  Jan.  1838,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y.;  m. 

-  Lott;  res.  Dewitt,  Mich.  (1898). 

1083.  Henrietta,  b.  6  Apr.  1842;  d.  13  May  1842. 

1084.  Anna,  b.  3  Dec.  1845,  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. ;  d.  6  Nov.  1868. 

1085.  Deloss,  b.  6  Aug.  1851,  in  Olive,  Mich. 

Freeman  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  carpenter  and 
lived  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  Olive,  Clin¬ 
ton  Co..  Mich. 

VII.  591.  David  Preston  (Ephraim,  Levi,  Levi, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  White  Creek,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  R".  Y.,  11  Aug.  1798;  died  in  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  5  Dec.  1870;  married  in  Sennett, 
Cayuga  Co.,  17.  Y.,  15  Jan.  1824,  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Johanah  (Harriman)  Pear. 

Children : 

1086.  Eliza  Ann,  b.  16  May  1825,  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. ;  m. 

13  Nov.  1844,  Joel  B.  Bennett;  d.  19  Sept.  1847. 

1087.  Hiram  D.,  b.  1  Nov.  1827. 

1088.  Jane  M.,  b.  20  Oct.  1830;  m.  21  Oct.  1863,  Bev.  Thomas 

Rogers,  D.D. ;  b.  Winstead,  Hampshire  Co.,  England,  8 
May  1827;  he  d.  16  April  1897;  she  res.  (1898)  in  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  was  orphaned  at  an 
early  age  and  when  ten  years  of  age,  his  mother 
brought  him  to  this  country,  the  family  settling  on 
a  farm  in  Arcadia,  N.  Y.  He  first  engaged  in  carriage 
making;  then  fitted  for  college  at  Hamilton  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Univ.  of  Rochester,  graduating  in  1858.  He 
graduated  from  the  seminary  at  Rochester  in  1860  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1861  and  served  the 
Elbridge  Baptist  Church  as  pastor  for  nearly  thirty- 
three  years. 

1089.  Georoe  W.,  b.  13  Dec.  1836;  d.  20  Dec.  1860,  of  typhoid 

fever;  was  to  have  been  married  in  four  weeks. 
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1090.  Habbiet  a.,  b.  13  June  1839 ;  m.  22  Dec.  1858,  S.  M.  B. 
Khoades  of  Elbridge,  N.  Y. ;  their  youngest  child.  May 
H.,  m.  at  age  of  19  years,  19  June  1895,  Rev.  James 
Baker  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Rochester  Univ. 
and  Theological  Seminary;  they  traveled  in  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1895  and  arrived  in  India  in  October, 
where  they  were,  in  1898,  working  as  missionaries. 

David  Preston,  a  farmer,  lived  in  Elbridge,  N.  Y., 
and  vicinity  nearly  all  his  life.  He  was  commissioned 
a  captain  in  the  16th  regiment  of  infantry  of  New  York, 
23  Aug.  1832. 

“He  was  a  man  of  rare  characteristics,  among  which 
were  a  quickness  of  perception  rarely  surpassed,  an  in¬ 
domitable  energy  of  will  that  knew  no  impediment  in 
the  path  he  had  chosen;  an  untiring  industry  which 
knew  of  no  abatement  and  above  all  an  integrity  incor¬ 
ruptible.  He  began  the  active  duties  of  life  with  no 
adventitious  aid,  but  by  his  industry,  economy  good 
judgment  and  perseverance  he  reached  a  position  of 
wealth  and  influence  that  is  rarely  surpassed  and  seldom 
equaled.  His  interests  were  blended  with  our  town  years 
before  it  had  a  name  and  in  his  long  and  earnest  life 
he  had  become  so  identified  with  its  prosperity  and 
growth  as  to  seem  a  part  of  it,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  county,  having  come  here  when  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  represented  the  district  in  the  State 
legislature  in  1845 ;  in  early  life  he  embraced  the  great 
political  principles  on  which  the  structure  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  was  reared,  and  political  duty  with  him  was  not 
partisanship  but  patriotism  thus  working  with  the  earnest¬ 
ness  which  ever  characterized  him  in  what  he  deemed 
the  right.” 

VII.  593.  Isaac  Moshee  Peeston  (Ephraim,  Levi, 
Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Koger),  bom  in  or  near  White 
Creek,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  25  April  1813;  died  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  6  March  1880;  married  in  Seneca 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Rebecca 
(Watson)  Facer;  born  in  New  York  City,  9  Aug.  1815; 
was  living  in  1898. 
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Children : 

1091.  Joseph  H.,  b.  9  July  1838,  in  Benton  Centre,  Yates  Co„ 

N.  Y. ;  m.  at  Marion,  Iowa,  4  Sept.  1860,  Adeline  L. 
Wood ;  Mr.  Preston  has  been  a  judge  of  the  18th  dis¬ 
trict  of  Iowa,  and  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Preston  and  Moffit,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

1092.  Edmund  C.,  b.  5  June  1841,  in  Dayton,  Ohio ;  m.  at  Cedar 

Rapils,  30  March  1863,  Deborah  E.  Twogood.  Ch. :  1. 
Isaac  Mosher,  b.  at  Marion,  Iowa,  8  Jime  1873 ;  2. 
Mary  M.,  b.  at  Cedar  Rapids,  25  July  1880. 

Isaac  Mosher  Preston  was  a  lawyer.  As  a  young  man 
he  lived  in  New  York  State,  then  moving  to  Ohio  and 
then  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He  was  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  and  served  his  State  as  Representative 
and  Senator. 

VII.  596.  Henky  Peeston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Cambridge,  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  17  Aug.  1800 ;  died  in  Homer,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  25  April  1871 ;  married,  first,  in  Smyrna,  Che¬ 
nango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1823,  Alma  Webb;  born,  i802;  died 
in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y.,  5  Oct.  1840;  married,  second,  7 
June  1841,  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  John  McCall;  prob¬ 
ably  bom  Sullivan,  N.  Y.,  1817. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

1093.  James,  b.  3  Dec.  1824,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

Two  girls,  d.  in  infancy,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1095(  ® 

1096.  William,  b.  26  Dec.  1829,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1097.  Edgab  Levi,  b.  21  May  1833,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1098.  Charity,  b.  1836;  d.  1839,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1099.  Sabah,  b.  14  Mar.  1839,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ;  m,  in  East 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  1867,  George  H.  Danforth.  Ch. : 
1.  William  Henry,  b.  6  Nov.  1868;  2.  Alma  C.,  b.  27 
June  1870 ;  m.  1887,  Fred  Vader,  res.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
3.  Ella  Augusta,  b.  18  Mar.  1872;  m.  1889,  James 
Flarity,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. ;  4.  George,  b.  1874;  d. 
infancy;  5.  Edgar,  b.  27  Jan.  1875;  d.  19  July  1892; 
6.  Edwin,  b.  27  Jan.  1875;  7.  George  Eugene,  b.  28  Feb. 
1877;  8.  Jennie,  b.  1  May  1880;  9.  Lena,  b.  18  Dec. 
1883 ;  children  all  born  in  Constantia,  N.  Y. 
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Children  by  second  wife: 

1100.  Rachel,  b.  11  Dec.  1843,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y.;  m.  Not., 

1870,  O.  E.  Taylor;  res.  Greeley,  CoL  Ch. :  Clinton, 
b.  Aug.  1874. 

1101.  CoBBiLLA,  b.  8  July  1845,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ;  d.  23  Feb. 

1855. 

1102.  Alma,  b.  25  Mar.  1850,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ;  m.  1875, 

Charles  F.  Bennett;  res.  East  Homer,  N.  Y.  Cb.:  1. 
Edith,  b.  1877;  d.  6  July  1883;  2.  Artellus,  b.  1879; 

3.  Willie,  b.  1881;  d.  in  infancy;  4.  George,  b.  1884; 
d.  in  infancy;  5.  Clinton,  b.  Feb.,  1889. 

1103.  Chabity,  b.  7  Mar.  1851,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y.;  d.  6  Apr. 

1890. 

1104.  Clinton,  b.  11  Nov.  1854,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ;  d.  Mar., 

1861. 

1105.  Henby  Fbanklin,  b.  26  Sept.  1857,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y.; 

d.  Mar.,  1861. 

Henry  Preston  was  a  fanner  and  carpenter  and  lived 
in  Lincklaen  and  Homer,  Y.  He  also  tau^;ht  music. 

VII.  597.  Hieam  Pbeston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Koger),  bom  in  Cambridge,  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.,  17  Feb.  1802 ;  died  in  Lincklaen,  Chenango  Co., 
H.  Y.,  22  Aug.  1893;  married  in  Tnixton,  Cortland  Co., 
Dec.,  1827,  Koena,  daughter  of  Eli  Colgrove;  died  in 
Lincklaen,  8  June  1873. 

Children  bom  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. : 

1106.  CoBYDON  A.,  b.  39  Apr.  1829 ;  m.  26  Mar.  1854,  Emerette 

Cone,  b.  in  Lincklaen;  they  had  three  children  at  Linck¬ 
laen,  all  died  previous  to  1898. 

1107.  Jane  E.,  b.  14  Apr.  1831;  m.  1858,  Cornelius  Steele  of 

Truxton,  N.  Y.  Ch. :  1.  Nora;  2.  Ellsworth;  3. - . 

1108.  Elnoba  F.,  b.  25  May  1832 ;  d.  unmarried. 

1109.  Levi,  b.  24  Oct.  1833 ;  d.  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y.,  24  May  1893. 

1110.  Eli,  b.  24  Oct.  1833;  m.  12  Feb.  1863,  Ellen  West. 

1111.  Leboy  Alonzo,  b.  9  Jan.  1835;  m.  in  Lincklaen,  1.  Jan. 

1861,  Rosalinda  West;  res.  Homer,  N.  Y.  (1898). 

1112.  Alva  D.,  b.  14  Oct.  1837 ;  m.  in  Greeley,  Col.,  Mary  Greene. 

Ch. :  1.  Roena ;  2.  Alfred,  who  d.  at  Greeley ;  3.  Floril ; 

4.  Cecil.  Alva  D.  Preston  has  lived  in  Greeley  and 
Denver,  Col.,  and  in  1898  was  in  Topolobampo,  Mexico. 

1113.  Cathebine  J.,  m.  26  June  1841;  d.  July  1861,  unm. 
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Hiram  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  all  his  life  in 
Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

VII.  599.  Gideon  Preston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Lincklaen,  Chenango  Co., 
H.  Y.,  2  Aug.  1807 ;  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  8  Aug. 
1880 ;  married  in  Parma,  Monroe  Co.,  H.  Y.,  4  Mar.  1847, 
Ann  S.,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Ruth  (Lawton)  Peck- 
ham;  bom  in  Parma,  14  June  1812;  died  in  Syracuse, 
28  Jan.  1881. 

Child : 

1114.  Harlan  D.,  b.  14  Feb.  1848 ;  resided,  in  1898,  in  De  Ruyter, 

N.  Y. ;  m.  in  Otselic,  9  Nov.  1875,  Adell  E.,  dan.  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  and  Almeda  (Lamb)  Soule;  b.  in  Otselic,  11 
Oct.  1850.  Ch.:  1.  Leon  G.,  b.  27  Sept.  1882;  2.  Anna  E., 
b.  4  Jan.  1887.  Harlan  D.  Preston  is  a  lawyer. 

Gideon  Preston  was  a  farmer.  He  lived  in  Lincklaen, 
N.  Y.,  until  1874,  then  moved  to  New  Woodstock,  and  in 
1876  moved  to  Syracuse,  where  he  died. 

VII.  602.  Riley  Preston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Lincklaen,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  25  Mar.  1817 ;  married  there,  14  Jan.  1844,  Lucy 
Lovantia,  daughter  of  Dewey  and  Lucinda  (Colgrove) 
Main;  bom  there,  15  Oct.  1818 ;  died  there  22  Mar.  1880. 
Children,  born  in  Lincklaen: 

1115.  Emily  Adelia,  b.  27  Mar.  1845;  m.  at  Lincklaen,  25  Apr. 

1877,  Benjamin  Franklin  Greenman ;  res.  Eldred,  Pa. 
Ch. :  1.  Georgia  Camilla,  b.  27  April  1879,  d.  10  April 
1880;  2.  James  Preston,  b.  18  Sept.  1880;  3.  Elsie  Theo¬ 
dora,  b.  19  Mar.  1883 ;  4.  Cecil  Raymond,  b.  12  Sept.  1884. 

1116.  Arthur  Main,  b.  22  Feb.  1852;  m.  at  Lincklaen,  21  June 

1876,  Elsie  Grace  Woodruff;  m.  2nd,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  1883,  Nettie  Leonilla  Babcock.  Ch.  by  first  wife: 
1.  Willard  Deforest,  b.  Lincklaen,  12  Mar.  1877 ;  2.  Nina 
Maud,  b.  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  13  Feb.  1881.  Ch.  by 
second  wife:  1.  Elsie  Donette,  b.  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y., 
23  Jan.  1887;  res.  (1908),  Attica,  N.  Y.  He  has  degrees 
A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  and  is  principal  of  the  Attica  High 
School. 

1117.  Deforest,  b.  1  Jan.  1859 ;  d.  May  1861. 

1118.  Alva-Nette,  b.  28  July  1863 ;  d.  1904,  unmarried. 
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Riley  Preston  was  a  fanner  and  builder,  with  his  twin 
brother  Roswell,  and  always  lived  in  Lincklaen,  N”.  Y. 
He  held  every  town  office  and  many  county  offices. 

VII.  603.  Roswell  Preston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Lincklaen,  Chenango  Co., 
H.  Y.,  25  March  1817 ;  married  at  Lincklaen,  11  Sept. 
1855,  Alzina - ;  Wn  12  Sept.  1826. 

Children : 

1119.  Albebt  S.,  b.  5  June  1856;  m.  8  June  1875,  D.  Carrie 

Richmond.  Ch. :  1.  Henrietta  E.,  b.  10  Mar.  1876,  d.  3 
Feb.  1880;  2.  Matie  A.,  b.  8  Feb.  1878,  m.  17  Apr.  1897, 
Fred  D.  Redmore. 

1120.  Ann  Euza,  b.  22  Oct.  1858;  d.  1  June  1861. 

1121.  Deuna  M.,  b.  20  Aug.  1865. 

Roswell  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  builder,  in  business 
with  his  brother  Riley  Preston,  for  forty  years. 

VII.  605.  Charles  Preston  (Levi,  Daniel,  Levi, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  16  Dec. 
1804;  died  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  26  Oct.  1893;  married, 
in  Killingly,  1  Jan.  1824,  Eliza  Aim,  daughter  of  George 
Tyler;  born  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  29  Jan.  1806;  died  in  South 
Killingly,  Coim.,  15  Feb.  1879. 

Children : 

1123.  Zebviah  Randilla,  b.  25  Nov.  1824,  in  Killingly,  Conn.; 

m.  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  18  Mar.  1858,  Isaac  Wood;  she  d. 
14  June  1877;  he  d.  some  years  later;  Ch. :  1.  Emma 
L.,  b.  4  Sept.  1860;  m.  4  July  1892,  Charles  E.  Young; 
2.  Ella  Eliza,  b.  23  Feb.  1862 ;  m.  12  Feb.  1879,  George 
W.  Sparks;  ch.  Charles  B.,  b.  3  Feb.  1880;  3.  Charles 
A.,  b.  28  Nov.  1863 ;  m.  18  July  1891,  Lizzie  M.  Eeniston. 

1124.  Levi  L.,  b.  24  Mar.  1828,  in  Killingly;  d.  13  May  1830. 

1125.  John  Allen,  b.  11  Sept.  1829,  in  Killingly ;  d.  unm.  in 

Smithdeld,  R.  I.,  9  Feb.  1851. 

1126.  Rhexa  M.  E.,  b.  30  May  1836,  in  Killingly;  d.  in  Smith- 

field,  R.  I.,  24  Jan.  1851. 

1127.  Lamiba,  b.  21  Feb.  1838,  in  Sterling,  Conn. ;  d.  unm.,  in 

Danielson,  Conn.,  13  April  1894. 

1128.  Emeline  Fbances,  b.  8  Sept.  1844,  in  Killingly;  d.  there, 

unm.,  7  June  1889. 
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1129.  Charles  Tyixr,  b.  10  May  1848,  in  Smithfleld,  R,  I. ;  lives 

(1896)  in  Danielson,  Conn.;  he  is  a  house  painter,  has 
held  the  office  of  Assessor,  and  represented  Killingly 
in  the  Legislature  in  1884. 

Charles  Preston  resided  in  Killingly  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  He  taught  school,  had  a  store  and  grist  mill 
till  1857 ;  after  that  he  was  a  farmer.  He  served  as 
selectman  and  assessor,  and  represented  Killingly  in  the 
Legislature  in  1846. 

V,II.  609.  James  Bakee  Peeston  (Sampson,  Daniel, 
Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  14 
Mar.  1809 ;  died  there,  7  April  1895 ;  married  there,  29 
Sept.  1833,  Pollina,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Prudy  (Cor¬ 
nell)  Walker;  bom  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  8  April  1806; 
living  (1896)  in  Korth  Sterling,  Conn. 

Children : 

1130.  Martha  Maria,  b.  18  Oct.  1834,  in  Foster;  m.  at  Kill- 

ingly.  Conn.,  28  April  1856,  Caleb  Blanchard ;  Ch. :  1. 
Adelaide  E.,  b.  24  Mar.  1862,  at  Killingly;  2.  Mary  F., 
b.  May,  1866,  at  Foster. 

1131.  Harriet  Melissa,  b.  22  Nov.  1836,  at  Gloucester,  R.  I.; 

d.  there,  26  Sept.  1837. 

1132.  Ruth  Walker,  b.  13  May  1839,  at  Gloucester;  m.  at  Kill¬ 

ingly,  15  Oct.  1860,  Andrew  Hammond;  Ch. :  1.  Walter 
P.,  b.  20  May  1866;  2.  Amos  E.,  b.  2  Jan.  1870;  3.  Charles, 
b.  3  Feb.  1872. 

1133.  Henry  Olney,  b.  17  May  1841,  at  Gloucester;  m.  at  Put¬ 

nam,  Conn.,  Abbie  J.  Carpenter. 

1134.  Mary  Meritta,  b.  9  Aug.  1843,  at  Scituate,  R.  I.;  m.  at 

Foster,  30  Oct.  1864,  William  H.  Sheldon. 

1135.  Charles  Allen,  b.  25  Feb.  1845,  at  Scituate ;  m.  at  Foster, 

Adelaide  J.  Burgess.  Ch. :  Mary  F.,  b.  25  Feb.  1874. 

1136.  Emooene  Pollina,  b.  5  Oct.  1850,  in  Killingly ;  m.  in  Cov¬ 

entry,  R.  I.,  31  Dec.  1874,  John  Walter  Lyon. 

James  Baker  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Foster, 
R.  I.,  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 


VII.  615.  Aechtbald  Geiffith  Peeston  (Joab, 
Daniel,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Otsego 
Co.,  K.  Y.,  6  Dec.  1824;  died  in  Delevan,  Cattaraugus 
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Co,,  N.  Y.,  1  Aug.  1890;  married  first,  Susan  King  of 
Concord ;  married  second,  in  Springville,  Erie  Co.,  K,  Y., 
20  Feb.  1862,  Melvina  ^f.,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Har¬ 
riet  (Mayo)  Smith;  bom  in  Concord,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
18  Sept.  1828;  living  in  1899. 

Child  by  second  wife: 

1137.  Aethck  Edwin,  b.  7  Nov.  1863,  in  Concord;  moved  to 

the  town  of  Yorkshire  with  his  parents  when  two  and 
a  half  years  old.  Graduated  from  Griffith  Institute  of 
Springville,  and  from  Philadelphia  Dental  College  in 
1894.  He  is  now  (1911)  practicing  his  profession  in 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 

VII.  623.  Heney  Lovell,  Peeston  (Alexander 
Campbell,  James,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom 
at  Caroline,  K.  Y.,  3  Feb.  1827 ;  married  first,  at  Erin, 
N,  Y.,  3  Feb.  1848,  Martha  Place  Lott;  bom  Providence, 
R.  L,  13  Sept.  1829 ;  died  16  Oct.  1890,  at  Caroline, 
K.  Y. ;  married  second,  Ann  B,  Ihiell,  15  Mar.  1892,  at 
Slaterville  Springs,  K.  Y. ;  bom  in  Dryden,  K.  Y.,  1836. 

Children : 

1138.  Lois  Amelia,  b.  16  Aug.  1850,  at  Caroline,  N.  Y. ;  d.  5 

April  1851. 

1139.  Jay  Rich,  b.  26  Nov.  1855;  m.  at  Speedsville,  N.  Y.,  25 

Dec.  1878,  Lillie  Doughty.  Ch. :  1.  Allen  Doughty,  b. 
14  Dec.  1880 ;  2.  Ella  Mira,  b.  12  Jan.  1887 ;  3.  Martha, 
b.  23  Sept.  1894;  all  born  at  Caroline  and  all  reside 
there.  Jay  Rich  Preston  is  a  farmer. 

1140.  Ella  Nancy,  b.  6  Apr.  1857,  at  Caroline,  N.  Y. ;  m.  18 

Oct.  1876,  Thomas  Grant  Miller  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  a 
wholesale  paper  dealer  and  manufacturer.  Ch. :  1. 
Arthur  Preston,  b.  5  Aug.  1877 ;  is  in  the  paper  busi¬ 
ness;  2.  Ernest  Allen,  b.  22  Oct.  1878;  grad.  Cornell, 
1899 ;  3.  Ada  Louise,  b.  22  April  1884 ;  all  born  in 
Ithaca. 

1141.  Anna  Lott,  b.  15  Dec.  1859;  d.  11  Aug.  1887. 

1142.  H.\rbiet  Roxana,  b.  4  June  1860;  m.  20  Mar.  1880,  Gard¬ 

ner  K.  Doughty  of  Speedsville,  N.  Y.  Ch. :  1.  Evalyn. 
b.  12  Mar.  1882 ;  d.  1883 ;  2.  Herbert  G.,  b.  8  May  1884 ; 
3.  Leon,  b.  20  Oct.  1894.  Gardner  K.  Doughty  is  a 
farmer;  he  was  b.  in  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  3  Sept.  1857. 
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1143.  Edward  Smith,  b.  28  Dec.  1862;  m.  4  Oct.  1887,  Ruia 

Rightmire,  at  Speedsville,  N.  Y.  Ch. :  1.  Gertrude,  b. 
11  Aug.  1888 ;  2.  Edward  Smith,  b.  4  Apr.  1896 ;  all 
reside  in  Ithaca.  He  is  a  hatter. 

1144.  Libbie  Samiba,  b.  21  Mar.  1865;  m.  at  Ithaca,  21  Oct. 

1891,  Irmond  E.  Knapp,  of  Lodi,  N.  Y.  Ch. :  Irmond  E. 

Henry  Lovell  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  resided  in  1898 
in  Slaterville,  H,  Y. 

VII,  625.  Eev  .  Levi  Campbell  Peeston  (Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell,  James,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Rojjer), 
born  in  Caroline,  H.  Y.,  10  Hov.  1829 ;  died  there,  Aug., 
1878;  married.  Mar.,  1852,  Mary  Gorsline,  of  Herkimer, 
Herkimer  Co.,  H.  Y. 

Children : 

1145.  Flora  A.,  b.  1853,  at  Caroline,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Hills¬ 

dale  College,  Mich.,  1876 ;  m.  at  Hillsdale  2  Oct.  1876, 
Rer.  Alfred  C.  Hogbin,  a  Congregationalist  minister. 
They  located  in  Sabetha,  Kansas,  in  1877,  where  they 
have  since  resided.  They  have  no  children. 

1146.  May  Gorsline,  b.  Sept.  1857,  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y. ;  gradu¬ 

ated  at  Hillsdale  College  1877 ;  studied  at  Cornell  and 
received  degree,  Ph.D.,  1879;  m.  June  1891,  at  Cen- 
tralia,  Kansas,  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  a  graduate  of  Yale. 
Ch. :  1.  Edwin  E. ;  2.  Preston.  He  was  in  1898  at  the 
Univ.  of  Wyoming  at  Laramie,  a  teacher  of  sciences. 

1147.  Bryant,  b.  1862,  at  Centralia,  Kan. ;  studied  at  Hillsdale 

College  and  Chicago  Univ.  He  is  a  Congregationalist 
minister,  and  has  preached  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
and  Springfield,  Ill.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter. 

Rev.  Levi  Campbell  Preston  studied  at  Wbitestown 
Seminary.  He  was  a  Freewill  Baptist  minister.  Having 
poor  health,  he  moved  to  Centralia,  Kansas,  in  1860.  He 
was  town  Supervisor,  and  taught  school  in  Centralia,  and 
served  as  State  Senator.  In  1872  he  moved  temporarily 
to  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  to  educate  his  children.  His  health 
still  being  poor  he  could  not  continue  preaching  and  in 
1877  he  moved  to  Ithaca,  H.  Y.  He  died  in  Aug.,  1878, 
while  visiting  his  father  in  Caroline  Center,  H.  Y. 
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VII.  629.  Oedando  Bixby  Peeston  (Alexander 
Campbell,  James,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Koger),  bom  in 
Caroline,  N.  Y.,  4  Aug.  1839 ;  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 

7  July  1890;  married  in  Columbia  Center,  IT.  Y.,  4  Dec. 
1862,  Jennie,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Helen  (Mesick) 
Freeman;  bom  in  Danube,  H.  Y.,  11  Feb.  1844;  living 
in  1895. 

Children ; 

1148.  Leland  F.,  b.  20  Aug.  1864,  in  Caroline,  N.  Y. ;  m.  1  Nov. 

1886,  Anna  M.  Willoughby,  at  Poland,  N.  Y.  Ch. :  Marion 
Arlene,  b.  20  Mar.  1888;  res.  Boston,  Mass.  (1896). 

1149.  Mtetie,  b.  18  Jan.,  1868,  in  Caroline,  N.  Y. ;  d.  18  Feb., 

1868. 

11501  CoEA  E.,  b.  14  April  1870.  in  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

1151.  Claeence  R.,  b.  13  Dec.  1873,  in  Caroline,  N.  Y. 

Orlando  Bixby  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  later  a  travel¬ 
ing  salesman;  be  lived  in  Carolina  Center,  H.  Y.,  and 
Boston,  Mass.  He  served  two  years  in  the  26th  Hew  York 
Volunteers. 

VII.  633.  Frankein  French  Peeston  (Lovell 
Elijah,  James,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in 
Caroline,  Tompkins  Co.,  H.  Y.,  7  April  1838 ;  married, 
10  April  1861,  Adelaide  D.  Woodford;  bom  at  Candor, 
H.  Y.,  27  Aug.  1837. 

Child: 

1152.  Leona  Peael,  b.  17  June  1865;  res.  (1898),  Candor,  N.  Y. 

VII.  636.  Dea.  Samuel  Peeston  (Abner,  Samuel, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bora  in  Hancock,  H.  H., 
18  Mar.  1787 ;  died  in  Delavan,  Wis.,  21  Aug.  1845 ;  mar¬ 
ried  Rebecca  Cobb;  born  in  Helson,  H.  H.,  30  Mar.  1787 ; 
died  in  Brandon,  Wis.,  21  Feb.  1863. 

Children : 

1153.  WiuJAM  Plummer,  b.  18  Aug.  1813,  in  Hancock,  N.  H. ; 

d.  in  Webster,  N.  Y.,  3  April  1889;  m.  Diantha  Farr. 
Ch. :  1.  Helen ;  2.  Mary,  m.  Nathan  Scribner  and  lived 
(1894)  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ;  3.  Delia;  4.  Desdamona. 

1154.  Rebecca,  b.  13  July,  1815,  in  Nelson,  N.  H. ;  d.  6  Sept. 
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1890,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  m.  Charles  E.  Thompson,  who 
d.  before  1893,  in  Brandon,  Wis.  Ch. :  1.  Henry,  lived 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (1894) ;  2.  Edward,  lived  at  Bran¬ 
don,  Wis. 

1155.  Samuel,  b.  29  Jan.  1818,  in  Webster,  N,  Y. ;  m.  in  Wal¬ 

worth,  Wis.,  Eate  Northrop;  he  d.  in  Postville,  la.,  6 
Jan.,  1893.  Ch. :  2  sons  and  2  daughters,  living  in 
Washington,  Dakota  and  California. 

1156.  Irene,  b.  30  Dec.  1820,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ;  m.  there,  A.  J. 

Weatherwax.  Ch. :  2  daughters  and  1  son ;  she  lived 
in  1894,  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

1157.  Sabrina  G.,  b.  17  Apr.  1824,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ;  m.  there 

28  Mar.  1844,  Joseph  E.  Mosher;  b.  25  Sept.  1823;  d. 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  9  Feb.  1875.  Ch. :  1.  Hattie  A., 
b.  8  Aug.  1846,  at  Walworth,  Wis. ;  m.  21  Sept.  1864, 
D.  Cary  Winn  of  Delavan,  Wis.;  2.  Albert  M.,  b.  22 
Aug.  1851,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  m.  1  Jan.  1879,  at 
Chicago,  Mary  Conrick. 

1158.  Marvin  M.,  b.  3  Jan.  1827,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Fannie 

- .  Ch. :  1.  Ray ;  2.  John  A. ;  widow  lived  in  1894 

in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  he  died  there. 

Samuel  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  carriage  maker.  He 
moved,  in  1815,  from  Hew  Hampshire  to  Webster,  H.  Y., 
when  it  was  a  wilderness.  He  had  a  farm  of  fifty-two 
acres  and  built  a  log  cabin  on  it.  He  was  interested  in 
all  the  reforms  of  the  day  and  his  house  was  a  refuge  for 
runaway  slaves.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  were  Presbyte¬ 
rians.  He  moved  to  Delavan,  Wis.,  in  June  1845,  and 
died  there  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

VTI.  644.  Geouge  Washington  Preston  (Abner, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Han¬ 
cock,  H.  H.,  13  Dec.  1804;  died  in  Ontario,  Wayne  Co., 
H.  Y.,  14  Hov.  1868;  married  in  Ontario  County,  H.  Y., 
27  Sept.  1832,  Eliza,  daughter  of  David  and  Sally 
(Knickerbocker)  Bristol;  born  in  Gorham,  Ontario  Co., 
H.  Y.,  10  May  1811;  died  in  Ontario,  17  Oct.  1886. 

Children : 

1159.  Delia  C.,  b.  19  April  1834,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ;  m.  in 
Ontario,  N.  Y.,  20  Dec.  1853,  Willis  B.  Hicks;  res. 
Webster,  N.  Y.  (1893).  Ch. :  1.  Edna  V.,  b.  16  Aug. 
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1855,  in  Ontario;  m.  22  Jan.  1885,  E.  P.  Stillwell  of 
Webster;  2.  Edgar  Preston,  b.  29  July  1859,  in  On¬ 
tario;  d.  there,  14  Mar.  1860;  3.  George  Preston,  b.  16 
Aug.  1865,  in  Walworth,  N.  Y. 

1160.  Jane  E.,  b.  11  May  1836,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ;  m.  July 

1866,  Wallace  Jackson;  res.  Tomah,  Wis.  (1893).  Ch. : 
1.  Georgia  Preston;  2.  Edgar  G. ;  3.  Grace;  4.  Bessie  E. 

1161.  Geobge  H.,  b.  13  Nov.  1837,  in  Ontario,  N.  Y. ;  m.  there, 

24  Oct.  1865,  Ellen  F.  Graham,  dau.  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Bennett)  Dumars;  b.  in  Salem,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa., 
15  Oct.  1836 ;  d.  in  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  22  Dec.  1891.  Ch. : 
1.  Ward  H.,  b.  at  Shortsville,  24  May  1867 ;  m.  there, 
26  June  1890,  Antoinette  P.  Van  Sickle.  Ch. ;  Jesse  L., 
b.  22  June  1893.  George  H.  Preston  resided  in  Shorts¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  from  1866,  and  was  living  there  in  1893; 
he  was  a  pattern  maker  and  manufacturer. 

1162.  Jnua  A.,  b.  14  Oct.  1841,  in  Ontario,  N.  Y. ;  m.  there, 

Peter  Freer;  she  d.  13  Sept.  1891;  he  d.  27  Sept.  1890; 
no  children. 

George  W.  Preston  was  a  fanner.  He  moved  to  Web¬ 
ster,  H.  Y.,  after  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

VII.  649.  Isaac  Preston  (Isaac,  James,  Samuel, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  R’ew  Ipswich,  JI.  H., 
3  June  1786 ;  died  in  Wilton,  N”.  H.,  29  Sept.  1869 ; 
married  at  Townsend,  Mass.,  2  May  1816,  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Simeon  SawteU;  born  there,  8  Aug.  1787;  died 
in  New  Ipswich  7  Aug.  1844;  married,  second,  in  Wil¬ 
ton,  27  May  1845,  Mrs.  Hannah  Foster. 

Children,  bom  in  New  Ipswich: 

1163.  Sabah  Abigah.,  b.  9  July  1817;  d.  8  Nov.  1879;  m.  29  Nov. 

1840,  Luke  Cram;  (name  changed  to  Remington  in 
1863);  b.  1812;  d.  4  Mar.  1879.  Ch.:  1.  Charles  Ansil, 
b.  New  Ipswich,  29  Mar.  1842;  d.  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
21  Dec.  1870,  unm. ;  2.  George  Luke,  b.  in  New  Ipswich, 
30  Aug.  1843 ;  3.  Walter  Davis,  b.  in  New  Ipswich,  14 
July  1846;  d.  in  Fitchburg,  22  Mar.  1868,  unm.;  4. 
Pharcellus  Preston,  b.  in  New  Ipswich,  14  Apr.  1853 ; 
d.  Aug.  1853. 

1164.  Isaac  FLETCHEa;,  b.  30  Sept.  1819. 

1165.  George  Palmer,  b.  5  May  1822. 

1166.  Charles  Barrett,  b.  1  Jan.  1825. 

1167.  Samuel  Appleton,  b.  25  Dec.  1827. 
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Isaac  Preston  was  a  fanner  and  lived  in  Hew  Ipswich, 
and  Wilton,  H.  H. 

VIL  650.  Jeeemiah  Preston  (Isaac,  James,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Hew  Ipswich, 
H.  H.,  18  Dec.  1790;  (another  record,  7  Sept.)  ;  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  13  Mar.  1879;  married  in  Hollis, 
H.  H.,  18  April  1816,  Anna,  daughter  of  Cyms  and 
Sybil  (Farnsworth)  Proctor;  bom  in  Hollis,  7  Sept. 
1793;  died  in  Cambridge,  27  Oct.  1879. 

Children : 

1168.  Child,  b.  19  Feb.  1817;  d.  in  infancy,  in  Mason,  N.  H. 

1169.  Horace,  b.  12  May  1818,  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

1170.  Sybil  Ann,  b.  19  Oct.  1820,  in  New  Ipswich;  m.  at  Mason 

Village,  N.  H.,  15  April  1843,  Samuel  Merriam ;  b.  there, 
29  July  1818 ;  d.  at  Leominster,  Mass.,  30  Dec.  1880. 
Ch. :  1.  Jennie,  b.  1  Feb.  1852,  at  Fisherville,  N.  H. ; 
d.  there;  2.  Edward  Preston,  b.  27  Nov.  1853,  at  Fisher¬ 
ville;  d.  17  Aug.  1885,  at  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  unm. ; 
Mrs.  Merriam  lived  in  1894  at  Leominster,  Mass. 

1171.  Jeremiah,  b.  21  Sept.  1822,  in  New  Ipswich. 

1172.  Lucy  Jane,  b.  31  July,  1824,  in  New  Ipswich;;  m.  1861, 

in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  John  S.  Verity;  b.  at  Oldham, 
England,  31  Jan.  1823;  d.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  10  Feb.  1885; 
no  children;  widow  lived  (1894)  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mr.  Verity  had  two  children  by  a  former  wife,  Walter 
S.  Verity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mary  A.  (Verity) 
MacLeod. 

Jeremiah  Preston  was  a  miller.  He  lived  in  Mason 
and  Hew  Ipswich,  H.  H. 

VII.  651.  Elhanan  Preston  (Isaac,  James,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hew  Ipswich, 
H.  H.,  7  Mar.  1798;  died  in  Hew  London,  H.  H.,  20 
April  1875;  married  in  Colrain,  Mass.,  8  Oct.  1818, 
Weltha  Lake;  born  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  22  Aug.  1798. 
Children : 

1173.  Alvord  Deane,  b.  11  Sept.  1819,  in  Colrain,  Mass.;  d.  19 

Aug.  1821. 

1174.  Maria,  b.  16  May  1822,  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. ;  d.  14  Jan. 

1828. 

1175.  Martha,  b.  3  July,  1824,  in  New  Ipswich;  d.  19  Jan.  1828. 
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1176.  Melissa,  b.  5  July  1827,  in  New  Ipswich;  d.  1  June  1832. 

1177.  Mabtha  Mabia,  b.  11  Sept.  1829,  in  New  Ipswich;  m.  in 

Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  19  May  1849,  Henry  H.  Longley. 
Ch. :  1.  Charles  Augustus,  b.  in  New  Ipswich,  19  Dec. 
1850;  d.  19  Aug.  1853;  2.  Fred  Elhanan,  b.  in  Mason, 
N.  H.,  25  July  1852 ;  3.  Emma  Lucy,  b.  in  Wilton,  N.  H., 
6  Aug.  1854 ;  d.  6  July  1863.  Henry  H.  Longley  served  in 
the  11th  Regt.,  N.  H.,  in  Civil  War. 

1178.  Augustus  Elhanan,  b.  19  April  1834,  in  New  Ipswich. 

1179.  Lucy,  b.  19  Dec.  1836,  in  New  Ipswich;  d.  4  Dec.  1854. 

Elhanan  Preston  was  fanner ;  he  lived  in  New  Ipswich 
and  New  London,  N.  H. 

VII.  652.  Seth  Peeston  (Isaac,  James,  Samuel, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
10  Nov.  1803 ;  died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  8  Nov.  1890 ; 
married,  25  Oct.  1840,  Jane  F.  Blanchard;  bom  in 
Clarendon,  Vt.,  1808.;  died  in  Mason,  now  Greenville, 
N.  H.,  1  Dec.  1857 ;  married,  second.  Sept.  1872,  Esther 
F.  Blood  of  Mason;  she  d.  Dec.  1879;  married  third, 
April  1880,  Sarah  Weston  of  Mason;  bom  in  New 
Ipswich;  lived  there  in  1894. 

Children : 

1180.  Melvina,  b.  18  Aug.  1841 ;  d.  21  April  1871 ;  m.  17  Sept. 

1862,  Abial  B.  Currier  at  Milford,  N.  H.  Ch. :  1.  Emma 
Jane,  b.  1  Feb.  1864 ;  2.  George  Warren,  b.  19  April 
1867;  d.  6  Oct.  1868;  3.  Flora  Alice,  b.  20  Aug.  1869; 
4.  Child,  b.  10  April  1871;  d.  15  April  1871. 

1181.  Seth,  b.  1  May  1843 ;  d.  19  Dec.  1867 ;  m.  at  New  Ipswich, 

1862,  by  William  A.  Preston,  Esq.,  Katie,  dau.  of  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Almira  Fulton;  no  children;  she  d.  15  March 
1867,  aged  22  years;  Seth  Preston  enlisted  in  the  8th 
N.  H.  regiment  and  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  N.  H. 
Cavalry  as  Lieut. ;  he  served  four  years  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  killed  at  Greenville,  N.  H.,  by 
the  fall  of  a  tree. 

1182.  George  Henry,  b.  26  Oct.  1846,  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 

1183.  Albert  Mabcus,  b.  19  Apr.  1851 ;  d.  19  Aug.  1870,  at  Green¬ 

ville,  N.  H. 

Seth  Preston  lived  at  Mason,  N.  H.,  and  was  a  stone 
cutter;  he  was  buried  there. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Bull’s  eye  lanterns,  so-called  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  their  lens  contour  to  that  of  a  bull’s  eye,  are  still  com¬ 
mon  enoufjh  to  be  familiar  to  most  of  us.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  natural 
wear  and  tear,  and  the  persistence  of  the  ever-growing 
band  of  collectors  of  early  lighting,  will  place  these  lan¬ 
terns  in  the  rare  class.  This  type  of  lighting  appliance 
is  also  termed  watchman’s  lantern  and  dark  lantern.  The 
definition  of  dark  lantern  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  third  edition,  published  in  1797,  is  as  appro¬ 
priate  today  as  it  was  then,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years  ago:  “Dark  lantern,  one  with  only  one  opening, 
which  may  be  closed  up  when  light  is  to  be  entirely  hid, 
or  opened  when  there  is  occasion  for  the  assistance  of 
the  light  to  discover  some  object.”  The  title,  watchman’s 
lantern,  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  night 
watchman’s  favorite  form  of  illumination;  it  was  also 
used  by  policemen,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  was 
equally  popular  among  criminals  who  worked  in  the  dark. 

Considerable  information  concerning  bull’s  eye  lan¬ 
terns  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  is  to  be  gleaned 
from  two  illustrated  catalogs  in  the  possession  of  the 
Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Mass.  These  catalogs  which 
are  devoted  entirely  to  lamps  and  lanterns  of  tin  and 
brass,  are  from  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  which 
came  from  the  Dean  hardware  store.  The  Deans  for 
many  years  did  business  on  Essex  Street,  in  that  city. 
The  catalogs  originated  in  Birmingham,  England,  and 
were  probably  received  by  Mr.  Dean  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  advertisement  in 
the  local  newspaper.  The  Salem  Gazette,  at  about  this 
time,  stated  that  he  had  “received  by  the  late  arrival  from 
England,  his  fall  supply  of  Hardware  consisting  of  a 
great  variety  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  goods.”  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  items  shown  in  the  catalogs 
were  imported  and  sold  in  Salem  and  vicinity,  but,  if 
such  was  the  case,  few  have  survived  and  the  wi’iter  has 
been  unable  to  locate  any. 
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The  smaller  of  these  catalogs  give  the  titles  of  all  the 
articles  illustrated,  but  unfortunately  this  is  carried  out 
but  rarely  in  the  larger  and  more  profusely  illustrated 
booklet.  In  the  latter  one  entire  page  is  devoted  to  lan¬ 
terns  of  this  type,  ten  examples  being  shown,  with  no 
better  title  than  “Japan’d  Lan thorns  Drawn  to  half  the 
Size.”  On  another  page  of  this  catalog  is  shown  a  single 
example  of  this  type  of  lantern,  with  a  descriyjtive  nota¬ 
tion  which  reads,  “Portable  Pocket  Lanthorn  with  hand¬ 
some  cut  Lens  Glass  in.”  The  smaller  catalog  shows  but 
three  varieties  of  these  lanterns,  which  are  labeled 
“Japann’d  and  Tortoise  hand  Lanthorns  with  lens 
Glasses.”  The  word  “tortoise”  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
that  particular  mottled  style  of  japanning  which  re¬ 
sembled  tortoise  shell. 

Lens  glass  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  term  applied 
to  bull’s  eyes  in  those  days,  though  in  the  smaller  cata¬ 
log,  in  a  section  devoted  to  carriage  lanterns,  we  find  sev¬ 
eral  with  the  designation,  “Lanthorns  with  Bull’s  Eye 
Glasses,”  showing  that  this  term  was  also  in  use  at  that 
time.  Lens  glasses  were  not  always  cut  round,  however, 
and  in  the  same  section  we  find  a  “Carriage  Lanthorn 
with  Square  Cut  Lens  Glass-”  In  the  large  catalog  is 
an  illustration  labeled,  “Dark  Pocket  Lanthorn,”  while 
in  the  smaller  one  we  find  the  only  shown  example  of 
“Watchman’s  Lanthorn,”  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem  both 
of  these  lanterns  have  flat  glasses.  Fourteen  bull’s  eye 
lanterns  are  shown  in  the  two  catalogs,  and  it  is  apparent 
from  a  study  of  the  illustrations  that  none  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  means  for  making  them  dark.  Both  catalogs 
do,  however,  show  several  varieties  of  square  lanterns 
which  could  be  darkened  by  means  of  movable  tin  slides, 
set  in  grooves  outside  of  the  glasses.  These  were  named, 
“Hand  Lanthoms  with  Slides.” 

Because  of  their  rarity  and  the  present  interest  in 
early  illumination  in  all  its  branches,  it  is  felt  that  some 
of  the  data  obtained  from  these  catalogs  will  be  of  value. 
There  are  fourteen  drawings  of  hand  lanterns  of  the  bull’s 
eye  type  shown  in  the  two  catalogs,  but  as  the  three  in 
the  smaller  catalog  are  reproduced  in  the  larger  one  the 
latter  only  will  be  considered.  Two  of  the  eleven  bull’s 
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eyes  are  oval,  the  other  nine  are  round.  Three  of  the 
round  lenses  and  one  of  the  oval  are  cut,  and  from  the 
sketches  one  would  say  that  the  designs  are  pleasing,  and 
the  cutting  well  done.  On  all  the  lanterns  the  opening 
is  at  the  hack,  and  is  covered  by  a  hinged  door  to  which 
is  attached  a  folding  three-piece  handle.  These  doors  were 
double,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  tin  attached  parallel 
to  each  other  with  a  small  space  between,  thus  protecting 
the  hand  from  the  heat  of  the  flame  when  the  lantern 
was  being  carried  lighted.  Each  handle  is  provided  with 
a  triangular  wire  hoop  for  hanging,  attached  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  horizontal  and  the  perpendicular  sec¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  lanterns  is  square,  three  are  semi¬ 
circular,  and  the  balance  are  flattened,  being  wider  than 
they  are  thick.  The  square  lantern  has  a  fluted,  conical 
top,  and  in  addition  to  the  bull’s  eye,  one  side  is  of  glass 
and  has  a  protective  slide.  The  sketch  shows  a  whale-oil 
lamp  and  a  reflector  inside  the  lantern.  On  six  of  the 
models  the  lens  is  set  flush  with  the  front,  but  in  the 
remaining  five  the  bull’s  eye  rests  in  a  projecting  metal 
turret. 

The  price  of  these  lanterns  varied  from  thirty  shillings 
per  dozen  wholesale,  to  forty-eight  shillings  per  dozen. 
The  smallest  with  the  plain  circular  lens,  measuring  about 
five  and  one-half  by  two  and  one-half  inches,  was  the 
cheapest,  w’hile  the  largest  of  the  same  type,  which 
measured  approximately  seven  by  three  and  one-half 
inches,  was  the  most  expensive.  The  plain,  oval  lens  in 
the  small-sized  frame,  cost  thirty-six  shillings,  and  when 
the  lens  was  cut  the  price  was  incrt'asad  by  six  shillings 
])er  dozen.  A  slightly  larger  model,  with  a  plain  circular 
lens,  Avas  priced  at  forty-two  shillings,  yet  the  same  thing 
AAuth  a  cut  lens  cost  but  two  shillings  more  per  dozen, 
indicating  that  the  making  and  cutting  of  oval  bull’s  eyes 
Avas  more  costly  than  a  round  one.  The  semi-circular 
A'arieties  cost  thirty-two  shillings  for  the  small  size  wuth 
plain,  round  lens,  forty  for  the  same  with  the  lens  cut 
and  forty-two  for  a  larger  size  Avith  plain  lens,  and  a 
row  of  perforations  around  the  top.  The  square  lantern, 
and  the  pocket  model,  were  both  priced  at  forty-two  shill¬ 
ings.  At  the  top  of  the  page  there  has  been  Avritten  in 
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with  ink  “oil  or  candles,”  but  no  indication  is  to  be 
found  here  of  any  difference  in  the  price  of  a  lantern 
made  with  a  candle  socket,  or  one  provided  with  a  lamp. 
Apparently  there  was  an  extra  charge  for  lamps,  for 
some  types  of  lanterns,  but  not  for  all.  On  another  page 
devoted  to  other  types  of  lanterns,  eight  of  the  models 
illustrated  bear  an  additional  charge  from  two  to  four 
shillings  when  equipped  for  oil,  yet,  on  the  same  page, 
another  lantern  bears  the  notation  “oil  or  candles”  forty- 
eight  shillings. 

While  not  equipped  with  bull’s  eyes,  four  other  types 
of  lanterns  illustrated  in  these  catalogs  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  here.  Three  of  these  have  been  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  they  are  the  Japann’d  Watchman’s  Lamp  with  the 
Reflector,  which  is  really  a  lantern;  the  Dark  Pocket 
Lanthorn,  and  the  Hand  Lanthorns  with  Slides.  The 
fourth  bears  the  title  of  Planish’d  Pockett  Lanthorn.  The 
dark  lantern  is  cylindrical  in  shape  with  a  d(X)r  in  front. 
The  oval,  flat  glass  is  set  in  a  projecting  frame  attached 
to  the  door.  At  the  back  of  the  lantern  is  a  handle  which 
does  not  fold.  A  fluted,  conical  cap  forms  the  top  and 
is  probably  attached  to  an  inner  cylinder  with  an  oval 
opening.  By  turning  this  cylinder,  the  opening  could  be 
moved  away  from  its  position  in  front  of  the  lens,  and 
the  lantern  would  then  be  dark.  It  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  measurements  as  the  sketch  is  not  drawn  to  scale. 
These  lanterns  were  offered  in  two  types,  and  in  three 
sizes,  one  being  glazed  with  horn  and  the  other  with  glass. 
The  horn-glazed  type  was  the  cheaper  costing  fourteen, 
sixteen  and  eighteen  shillings  a  dozen  depending  on  the 
size.  Those  in  which  the  glass  was  used  cost  twenty-two, 
twenty-six,  and  twenty-eight  shillings. 

The  Planish’d  Pockett  Lanthorn,  planish  meaning 
polished,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  three  sections 
and  was  collapsible.  It  was  elliptical  and  as  the  sketch 
is  drawn  to  half  the  size,  we  know  it  was  three  and  three- 
quarters  inches  wide.  When  extended  it  measured  six  and 
one-half  inches  in  height,  but  when  assembled  the  height 
was  slightly  less  than  four  inches.  In  the  front  of  the 
bottom  section  there  was  a  circular  projection  in  which 
was  set  a  piece  of  plain  glass;  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  projection  was  a  circular  tin  cap.  This  cap  swung 
upward  covering  the  opening  and  thus  darkening  the  lan¬ 
tern  ;  it  was  held  securely  in  this  position  by  a  catch  on 
the  top  of  the  cap  and  two  catches  on  the  sides  of  the 
projection.  The  top  section  which  was  considerably  smaller 
than  the  other  two  was  pierced  by  two  rows  of  ventila¬ 
tion  orifices  and  had  a  ring  at  its  to]),  probably  to  pull 
it  into  position.  Attached  to  the  back  were  two  folding 
handles. 

Two  varieties  of  Hand  Lanthorns  with  Slides  appear 
in  the  large  catalog  and  one  of  these  is  illustrated  in 
three  sizes.  These  were  square  with  conical,  fluted  tops. 
They  had  the  protective  plate,  to  which  was  attached  a 
three-piece  folding  handle  with  a  loop  for  hanging.  Plain 
glass  occupied  practically  the  entire  area  of  the  front  and 
both  sides,  and  the  thin  tin  plates  set  in  grooves  in  front 
of  the  glass  could  be  moved  down  and  up  to  darken  the 
lantern,  or  permit  the  light  to  shine  forth.  The  sketches 
show  lamps  with  single-tube,  whale-oil  burners,  back  of 
which  are  circular  reflectors.  The  height  varies  from  six 
to  seven  and  one-half  inches,  and  the  width  from  one 
and  three-quarters  to  two  and  one-quarter  inches.  They 
cost  twenty-two,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  shillings  the  dozen, 
while  the  same  models  made  for  candles  sold  for  twenty, 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-five  shillings. 

In  the  smaller  catalog  are  shown  six  types  of  lanterns 
with  slides.  One  of  these  is  apparently  similar  to  those 
already  mentioned;  two  others  appear  to  have  glasses  in 
the  front  and  one  side  only ;  a  fourth  has  a  bull’s  eye 
in  front,  with  plain  glass  and  slide  on  one  side,  while 
the  fifth  is  entirely  of  metal  except  the  front.  All  of 
these  are  drawn  with  whale-oil  lamps  and  if  reflectors 
were  present  they  do  not  show  in  the  illustrations.  The 
remaining  model  is  the  Watchman’s  Lamp  with  Reflector. 
This  is  similar  to  the  others,  the  only  apparent  difference 
being  in  the  size  and  the  presence  of  a  large  semi-circular 
handle  at  the  top,  probably  for  use  when  the  lantern  was 
carried  on  the  arm.  This  style  cost  fifty-four  shillings 
in  dozen  lots. 
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A  Collection  of  Bull’s  Eye  Lanterns 

A  small  collection  of  ten  bull’s  eye  hand  lanterns  pre¬ 
sents  an  opportunity  for  the  accumulation  of  some  data 
on  this  form  of  illumination,  and  while  the  majority  of 
them  arc  nrobablv  not  more  than  seventy-five  years  old, 
they  are  worthy  of  acquisition  by  anyone  collecting  early 
lighting.  The  smallest  is  probably  the  youngest,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  devised  by  some  genius  to  attach 
to  a  high- wheel  bicycle  by  means  of  a  threaded  projec¬ 
tion  affixed  to  its  side.  Its  inventor,  however,  made  allow¬ 
ances  for  its  use  in  many  other  positions.  It  is  of  brass, 
circular,  three  inches  in  diameter  and  two  and  one-half 
inches  thick,  with  a  small,  flat  piece  attached  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  it  could  be  placed  on  a  flat  surface  without  danger 
of  rolling  off.  At  the  back  are  two  folding  wire  handles 
to  permit  its  being  carried  about,  and  between  these  a 
wire  hook,  which  could  be  slipped  over  a  belt  of  the  dash¬ 
board  of  a  carriage.  Ventilation  is  provided  for  by  means 
of  a  pierced  oval  cupola  which  when  not  in  use  slides 
doivn  into  the  body  of  the  lantern,  and  to  the  top  of 
which  is  attached  another  hook  to  permit  suspension.  The 
front  is  hinged  and  gives  access  to  a  curious  little  semi¬ 
circular  lamp,  from  which  unfortunately  the  burner  is 
missing.  And  for  all  of  its  appendages  it  is  so  small 
that  it  would  fit  in  most  any  pocket. 

Seven  of  the  remaining  members  of  this  group  are  of 
the  dark  lantern  type,  and  present  four  different  arrange¬ 
ments  for  cutting  off  the  light.  The  simplest  method  is 
on  a  small  lantern,  probably  intended  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  and  which  measures  four  and  three-quarters 
inches  tall,  two  and  five-eighths  inches  wide,  and  two  and 
one-half  inches  thick.  The  front  which  slides  easily  up 
and  down  in  two  grooves  contains  a  two-inch  bull’s  eye. 
Attached  to  the  door,  just  alx)ve  the  lens,  is  a  hinged 
cap  of  tin  of  the  same  shape  as  the  bull’s  eye  and  fitting 
snugly  over  it  when  down.  The  raising  and  lowering 
of  this  cap  makes  the  lantern  light  or  dark  as  desired. 
Light  is  furnished  by  a  little  oblong  lamp,  three-quarters 
by  one  by  two  inches,  with  a  single-tube,  whale-oil  burner. 
To  prevent  the  lamp  slipping  about  in  the  case,  a  strip 
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of  tin  has  been  soldered  by  one  end  to  its  bottom,  the 
free  end  slipping  under  a  tin  bridge  on  the  floor  of  the 
lantern. 

This  lantern  possesses  a  feature  found  in  many  hand 
lanterns-  Attached  at  the  back  is  an  additional  plate 
of  metal  so  arranged  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  it 
and  the  body  of  the  lantern.  This  arrangement  protects 
the  hand  from  the  heat  of  the  flame  when  the  lantern  is 
l)eing  carried  lighted,  and  in  many  cases  the  handles  are 
attached  to  the  outer  plate.  On  flat  lanterns  this  plate 
generally  corresponds  in  size  and  shape  to  the  back  of  the 
lantern,  though  with  some  it  may  be  a  trifle  shorter.  On 
circular  lanterns  it  is  nearly  always  flat,  its  width  being 
about  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  lantern. 

Another  lantern,  five  and  one-half  inches  tall,  three 
and  pne-quarter  inches  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  inches 
thick,  may  also  be  put  in  the  pocket  class.  Its  lens  is 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  light  was  controlled  by 
means  of  a  tin  slide,  moving  in  grooves  on  the  inside  of 
the  lantern  just  back  of  the  bull’s  eye.  This  slide  pro¬ 
trudes  through  a  slot  in  the  lantern  near  the  top,  where 
it  is  bent  at  right  angles,  the  lip  serving  to  raise  and 
lower  the  slide,  and  also  preventing  it  from  being  “lost” 
inside  the  lantern.  I^ear  the  bottom  of  the  slide  has 
been  soldered  a  tin  ridge  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  from 
the  slot  in  raising.  The  door  is  at  the  back,  and  attached 
to  it  near  the  bottom  is  a  semi-circular  lip  of  tin.  When 
the  door  is  closed,  this  lip  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  lamp 
burner  and  holds  the  lamp  in  position.  The  lamp  is 
elliptical,  not  quite  three  inches  long,  and  slightly  over 
an  inch  in  height,  and  has  a  single-tube,  whale-oil  Wmer. 
There  are  four  ventilation  orifices  in  the  back,  and  it 
is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  cupola,  pierced  by  ten  open¬ 
ings  also  for  ventilation.  It  has  the  protective  plate, 
to  the  centre  of  which  is  attached  a  single  wire  handle. 

The  next  three  lanterns  resemble  each  other  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  differ  in  some  of  their  details.  Their  bodies 
are  composed  of  two  cylinders,  one  of  which  fits  snugly 
into  the  other,  but  at  the  same  time  can  be  easily  turned 
about.  The  inner  cylinder  has  a  conical  top  with  the 
peak  cut  away,  and  surmounted  by  one  or  more  fluted 
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caps,  this  arrangement  provides  for  ventilation.  In  all 
lanterns  of  this  type,  a  piece  of  the  inner  cylinder,  gen¬ 
erally  slif^htly  lar{);er  in  size  than  the  lens,  has  l>een  cut 
away.  When  lijrht  is  desired  this  openinj;  is  brought  in 
front  of  the  lens;  a  slijrht  turn  of  the  cap  and  the  solid 
portion  of  the  inner  cylinder  comes  before  the  lens  and 
the  lantern  becomes  dark.  The  opening  in  these  lanterns 
is  in  the  front,  covered  by  a  hinged  door,  and  the  bull’s 
eye  sets  in  this  door,  which  may  open  either  to  right 
or  left. 

The  lantern  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  these 
three  is  six  and  one-half  inches  tall  and  three  inches  in 
diameter.  It  has  an  oval  bull’s  eye  which  measures  two 
and  one-half  by  three  and  one-quarter  inches.  The  inner 
cylinder  has  a  single  cap,  an  oval  opening  considerably 
larger  than  the  lens,  and  four  circular,  ventilating  open¬ 
ings  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  outer  cylinder  also  has 
eight  ventilating  orifices,  similarly  placed,  and  a  double 
folding  wire  handle.  There  is  no  protecting  plate.  The 
lamp  is  circular,  with  a  double-wick,  whale-oil  burner. 

The  tallest  lantern  of  the  collection  is  nine  and  one- 
half  inches  in  height,  and  two  and  seven-eighths  inches 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  two  and  three-quarters  inch  bull’s 
eye.  The  inner  cylinder  has  a  double-fluted  cap  and 
attached  to  its  inner  surface,  op])osite  the  o|jeuing,  is  a 
roughly  circular  piece  of  tin,  evidently  intended  to  serve 
as  a  reflector.  The  back  has  the  protectiv’^e  plate,  and 
double-folding  handles.  Attached  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  ]jlate  are  two  strips  of  tin  by  means  of  which  it 
could  be  carried  on  a  l)elt.  The  circular  lamp  has  a 
single-wick  tube,  camphene  burner,  and  attached  near  the 
top  are  three  angular  pieces  of  tin,  acting  as  spring  clips 
to  hold  it  securely  in  ]50sition. 

The  last  of  this  group  is  but  five  inches  tall,  has  a 
single-fluted  cap,  no  protective  plate,  and  a  circular  lamp 
with  a  single- wick,  whale-oil  burner.  N’early  one-third 
of  the  inner  cylinder  has  been  cut  away,  and  in  the  part 
which  remains  are  two  openings,  each  with  four  tin  clips. 
Over  one  of  these  openings  is  fastened  a  small  piece  of 
green-blue  glass,  while  the  other  has  a  piece  of  highly- 
polished  tin. 
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In  the  two  remaining  dark  lanterns  a  fourth  method 
of  darkening  is  in  evidence.  There  is  no  inner  cylinder, 
the  fluted,  two-piece  caps  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
lantern,  while  on  the  inside  is  a  curved  piece  of  tin 
slightly  wider  than  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  lan¬ 
tern.  Soldered  to  this  shade  is  a  knob  which  protruded 
outside  and  moves  in  a  slot  cut  in  the  body  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  near  the  bottom.  Pushing  this  knob  to  the  right 
brings  the  shade  in  front  of  the  lamp  and  darkens  the 
lantern.  The  smaller  of  these  lanterns  which  is  seven 
inches  high  is  furnished  with  a  two-wick,  whale-oil  burner, 
but  the  lamp  of  the  other  is  missing. 

The  larger,  eight-inch  lantern,  has  in  place  of  the  pro¬ 
tecting  plate  a  veritable  shield.  At  first  glance  its  clumsy 
appearance  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  the  handiwork 
of  some  amateur  inventor,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows 
it  to  have  been  made  as  a  part  of  the  lantern.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  arched,  concave  plate  of  tin  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  lantern  and  projecting  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  on  each  side,  and  one-half  inch  above  the  top  point. 
The  outer  surface,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  hand 
when  the  lantern  is  being  carried,  is  covered  with  leather, 
through  which  the  two  folding  handles  protrude.  There 
is,  howev^er,  a  half-inch  space  between  the  metal  and 
leather  parts  of  this  shield,  which  is  filled  with  some 
material,  probably  of  a  heat-resisting  nature.  What  this 
substance  is,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  the  owner  does 
not  care  to  take  the  lantern  apart  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

The  remaining  two  lanterns  are  the  oldest,  the  rarest, 
and  surely  the  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  early 
lighting.  They  were  both  made  for  candles,  and  neither 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  dark  lantern.  One  of  them 
is  cylindrical,  with  a  conical  top  pierced  by  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  circular,  elliptical,  and  half-moon  open¬ 
ings.  It  is  of  brass  with  the  door  in  front,  and  a  two 
piece  folding  handle  in  back.  It  is  seven  inches  tall,  the 
body  four,  and  the  top  three  inches.  The  diameter  of 
the  lantern  is  two  and  one-quarter  inches,  while  that  of 
the  bull’s  eye  is  nearly  three  and  one-half,  so  that  it 
extends  to  an  appreciable  distance  beyond  the  sides  of 
the  lantern’s  body.  The  lens  is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
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feature  of  the  lantern;  it  is  concave  on  the  inside,  in¬ 
stead  of  flat  as  are  most  lantern  lenses,  and  is  made  of 
very  early  glass  filled  ^vith  hubbies,  ridges  and  other  im¬ 
perfections.  The  lens  is  held  in  position  by  a  crudely 
hand-cut,  scalloped  flange.  The  sides  and  top  on  the 
inside  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  soot,  and  on  the 
floor  are  remnants  of  dark  brown  wax.  This  lantern  is 
French  and  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  early  seventeen 
hundreds. 

The  other  lantern  is  also  made  of  brass,  but  is  square 
and  stands  on  four  ball  feet.  In  its  present  condition, 
it  stands  six  and  one-half  inches  in  height,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  originally  the  top  was  surmounted  by  some 
form  of  ornamentation  which  is  now  missing.  An  ear¬ 
shaped  handle  is  attached  to  the  back,  and  the  right  side 
swings  open  to  permit  attention  to  the  candle.  The  metal 
parts  are  decorated  with  pressed  rope  and  flower  design, 
that  on  the  back  being  quite  elaborate,  while  the  five 
ventilation  orifices  on  each  side  of  the  top  have  a  decoiu- 
tive  pressed  frame. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  lantern  are  the  lenses 
set  into  the  front  and  two  sides.  These  are  of  a  much 
better  quality  of  glass  than  the  bull’s  eye  of  the  other 
candle  lantern,  though  there  are  a  few  imperfections 
present.  They  are  oval,  of  a  decided  green  tint,  and 
measure  about  two  by  three  inches,  though  the  measure¬ 
ments  vary  slightly.  The  backs  of  these  glasses  are 
roughly  flat.  The  fronts  are  slightly  convex,  except  in 
their  centers,  which  protrude  in  the  form  of  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  for  more  than  half  an  inch.  These  lenses  remind 
one  of  the  bull’s  eye  windowpanes  now  so  difficult  to 
find,  but  the  convexitv  is  considerably  greater  if  their 
sizes  are  compared.  The  origin  of  this  lantern  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  purchased  from  an  old  Salem  family, 
in  whose  home  it  had  been  for  many  years,  and  with 
Salem’s  seafaring  record  might  have  come  from  most 
anywhere. 
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Mr.  X.,  as  we  will  call  him,  is  a  man  much  interested 
in  antiques.  With  Mrs.  X.  he  spends  many  a  morning 
digging  around  in  antique  shops,  a  hundred  or  more  of 
which  are  located  within  an  hour’s  drive  from  his  home. 
Until  school  claimed  her  this  year,  their  little  daughter 
Colette,  who  is  just  reaching  the  age  of  six,  accompanied 
them.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  she  appeared  to  enjoy 
these  pilgrimages,  a  trait  inherited  perhaps  from  her 
antique-infected  parents,  or  possibly  acquired  from  numer¬ 
ous  visits  to  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
which  city  she  is  fortunate  enough  to  reside.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  Colette  displayed  the  first  symptom 
of  that  delightful  mental  condition,  antiqueomania.  Pull¬ 
ing  her  father’s  sleeve  just  as  he  had  completed  an  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  dicker  for  the  possession  of  a  much-desired 
pev.’ter  lamp,  she  pointed  to  a  little  tin  teapot  and  said, 
“Papa,  please  buy  me  that.”  “But  why  do  you  want 
that?”  asked  her  father.  “Because  I  like  it,”  was  the 
child’s  reply.  So  when  they  left  the  shop  they  were  a 
contented  family.  Mrs.  X.  had  purchased  an  amethyst 
bulb  vase  for  her  collection  of  colored  glass,  and  was 
happy.  Mr.  X.  was  happy  because  of  his  lamp  which 
would  go  equally  well  among  his  pewter  or  as  a  part 
of  his  rapidly  growing  collection  of  early  lighting  appli¬ 
ances.  And  Colette  seemed  extremely  happy  with  her 
tiny  teapot  of  tin. 

Now  the  word  “collection”  was  a  very  common  one 
in  the  X.  household,  so  the  parents  were  not  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  Colette  suddenly  remark,  after  a  long 
period  of  thoughtful  silence,  “Papa,  can  Colette  have  a 
collection  ?”  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  her  ambition  should  be  fostered.  Several  conditions 
were  imposed,  however,  with  three  of  primary  importance 
First,  her  collection  was  to  be  treated  with  the  same  care 
and  respect  as  were  the  collections  of  her  parents.  Sec¬ 
ond,  none  of  the  objects  making  up  the  collection  were 
to  be  used  as  play^ings,  either  by  herself  or  her  little 
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friends.  Third,  that  if  any  desired  piece  was  considered 
too  expensive  by  her  parents,  there  would  be  no  coaxing 
or  scenes.  None  of  these  conditions  have  been  broken, 
nor  have  any  of  the  individual  objects  of  the  collection, 
though  it  now  numbers  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  items.  This  is  quite  remarkable  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  there  are  many  dolls  of  all  sizes,  crockery, 
glass  and  pottery,  as  well  as  toys  made  of  much  safer 
materials,  such  as  wood,  tin,  iron  and  peu’ter. 

The  collection  has  growm  largely  by  the  purchase  of 
reasonably-priced  playthings  of  other  days  (though  many 
have  considerable  value),  with  a  few  gifts  from  friends 
and  kind-hearted  antique  dealers.  In  size  there  is  a  great 
variation.  A  tea  set  of  great  delicacy  is  so  small  that 
its  entire  ten  pieces  are  not  crowded  on  a  beautifully 
lacquered,  oval  tray  less  than  two  inches  in  length,  while 
a  sleigh  of  pleasing  lines,  with  its  original  gay  decora¬ 
tions,  in  excellent  condition,  holds  comfortably  Colette 
and  one  of  her  little  friends.  At  the  beginning  a  drawer 
in  the  child’s  wardrobe  was  of  sufficient  size  to  care  for 
the  collection,  but  it  has  now  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  two  cases  were  built  by  Mr.  X.  in  which  all  but 
the  larger  pieces  are  now  exhibited.  Great  is  the  joy  of 
Colette  when  a  new  acquisition  requires  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  a  shelf  or  group  of  its  predecessors  for  its  proper 
display,  an  operation  which  she  performs  with  surprising 
understanding  and  great  care.  And  the  pride  in  her  voice 
when  she  speaks  of  “my  collection,”  is  worth  many  times 
the  expense  and  labor  necessary  for  its  formation. 

Among  the  various  groups,  which  seem  like  the  plunder 
of  Lilliput,  that  one  made  up  of  toys  of  tin  is  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting.  Here  will  be  found  articles  for 
the  table,  plates,  soup  dishes,  cups  and  saucers,  ladles 
and  spoons,  so  small  and  delicate  that  we  wonder  at  their 
survival  of  the  sixty  or  more  years  which  have  passed 
since  their  production.  Here  are  several  trays,  some  in 
plain  colors  and  others  with  many-colored  stenciling. 
Four  miniature  coffee  pots  are  in  the  group,  two  of  which 
have  the  unusual  feature  of  the  spigot  on  the  left  side, 
so  that  in  order  to  pour  out  the  coffee  one  needed  but 
to  turn  the  wrist  to  the  left.  One  of  these  coffee  pots 
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has  the  scarred  appearance  of  age,  for  its  faded  blue 
paint  is  badly  worn  and  scratched,  but  another  of  equally 
faded  red,  is  in  nearly  ]Derfect  condition,  a  possible  index 
as  to  the  character  of  the  children  to  whom  they  originally 
belonged. 

A  mixing  bowl,  a  wash  boiler  of  a  very  early  type,  a 
baby’s  rattle  and  whistle  combined,  and  several  dust  pans, 
some  with  tracings  of  gold,  are  also  of  tin.  In  one  corner 
are  three  little  trunk-like  boxes,  with  bright-colored  decora¬ 
tions  of  almost  modernistic  design,  though  they  are 
reminders  of  that  period  between  1825  and  1840,  when 
decorated  tinware  was  at  its  height  of  popularity.  Here 
also  are  three  tin  banks,  one  of  which  is  of  severe  archi¬ 
tectural  design  with  the  words  savings  bank  painted 
over  its  door. 

On  another  shelf  is  a  group  on  which  Colette’s  father 
often  casts  a  longing  eye.  Here  is  a  tiny  candlestick, 
but  slightly  more  than  an  inch  in  height,  and  a  lamp, 
in  every  way  like  a  candlestick  except  for  the  miniature 
whale-oil  burner  fitted  into  the  opening.  There  are  also 
two  quaint  candle  lanterns,  one  of  which  was  sent  to 
her  from  France,  and  the  other  spied  out  by  her  own 
bright  eyes,  on  a  dusty  back  shelf  of  a  country  antique 
shop.  They  are  somewhat  similar  in  design,  with  rounded 
backs  and  conical  tops,  and  square  projecting  windows, 
and  were  made  many  years  before  1800.  The  last  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  group  is  a  diminutive  candle  mold  for  two 
candles,  and  but  five  inches  tall,  a  very  rare  little  piece 
with  a  square  bottom  and  a  circular  top.  Not  long  ago 
a  gentleman  interested  in  early  lighting  material  came 
to  see  her  father’s  collection,  and  incidentally  Colette 
invited  him  to  inspect  her  own.  He  greatly  desired  the 
little  candle  mold  and  offered  the  child  two  dollars  for 
each  inch  of  it.  Colette’s  reply  was  a  polite  refusal  as 
she  quickly  secreted  the  mold  under  her  apron. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  group  of  ten  alphabet  plates, 
which  vary  in  diameter  from  two  to  six  inches,  and  the 
majority  of  which  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
of  age.  Alphabet  plates  of  tin  and  especially  the  smaller 
sizes  are  extremely  difficult  to  find  and  their  ovTier  thor¬ 
oughly  realizes  this  fact.  Incidentally  they  have  been  of 
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considerable  assistance  in  the  learning  of  her  ABC’s. 
All  of  these  plates  have  the  letters  stamped  into  their 
border,  while  in  the  center  of  nearly  all  are  various 
designs.  One  of  them,  evidently  an  importation  from 
England,  bears  the  picture  of  a  many-spired  building. 
The  inscription  reads,  “Aston  Hall,  erected  in  1680, 
bought  in  1858,  with  45  acres  of  land,  by  the  people  of 
Birmingham.”  On  another  plate  is  a  cavalryman,  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation  with  another  soldier  on  foot,  who 
is  wearing  the  curious  large  military  hat  of  the  period. 
Another  is  finished  in  red  and  bears  a  picture  of  the 
legendary  mulberry  bush,  around  which  four  young  lasses 
are  gracefully  dancing,  and  singing  as  they  dance,  “Here 
we  go  ’round  the  mulberry  bush  .  .  .  All  on  a  frosty 
morning.” 

Apparently  in  playful  derision  of  the  immemorial 
search  for  lost  youth,  the  smallest  plate  of  all  presents 
a  curious  picture.  A  sort  of  coffee  grinder  of  large  size 
is  being  operated  by  two  men ;  protruding  from  the  o])en- 
ing  at  the  top  are  the  heads  and  legs  of  several  ])er- 
sons,  while  another  human  figure  of  much  smaller  size  is 
being  ejected  from  an  opening  at  the  bottom.  The  legend 
is,  “Grinding  old  into  young.”  Other  plates  are  decorated 
with  lions  and  horses,  and  children  at  play,  and  one, 
evidently  of  much  more  recent  origin  is  embellished  with 
a  bust  of  Washington  and  thirteen  stars. 

Likewise  at  the  Essex  Institute,  long  a  repository  of 
what  is  rare  and  interesting,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
old  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  there  is  an  unexampled 
variety  and  abundance  of  minute  tin  toys.  Some  of  them 
are  duplicates  of  those  in  Colette’s  collection,  but  there 
are  many  others  which  as  yet  she  has  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire.  The  Institute’s  collection  is  especially 
rich  in  decorated  tin.  There  are  trays  in  many  sizes  and 
yariety  of  design,  including  one  of  extreme  rarity  with 
a  cut-out,  lace  work  border.  Tea  kettles,  tea  pots  and 
tea  caddies,  all  with  their  original  colors  as  painted  sey- 
enty-five  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  a  perfect  little  spice 
box  containing  three  compartments.  In  the  numerous 
doll  houses  constructed  at  seyeral  different  periods,  are 
to  be  found  chairs  and  tables  and  bathtubs,  and  even  a 
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bird  cage  carefully  fashioned  of  tin.  In  the  kitchen  of 
one  of  these  houses  is  a  curiously  constructed  water  pump 
which  will  actually  function  if  provided  with  a  water 
supply. 

A  Dutch  oven  and  a  warming  pan  take  us  back  to  the 
days  when  the  fireplace  was  used  for  both  cooking  and 
heating  in  the  household,  while  a  Franklin  stove,  with 
a  finely  wrought  fender  and  a  coal  scuttle  shows  us  how 
well  the  toys  of  the  children  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  parents.  ITumerous  pieces  of  lighting  have  a  place 
in  the  collection,  candlesticks  and  lamps,  and  a  quaint  and 
very  rare  oil  can  for  "whale  oil. 

Among  the  larger  pieces  in  this  collection  are  several 
of  particular  interest.  A  grotesque  tin  monkey  which 
would  run  up  and  down  a  string  at  the  command  of  his 
owner  has  bequeathed  his  descendants  to  the  children  of 
today,  but  an  examination  shows  his  construction  to  be 
much  less  finished  than  that  of  his  posterity.  Several 
horse-drawn  vehicles  excite  great  interest  in  youthful 
visitors.  One  of  these  is  a  very  small  old-fashioned 
sleigh  "Ruth  a  clownish  figure  holding  the  reins  over  a 
spirited  white  horse.  Another  is  a  farm  wagon  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  white  horses.  A  bulky  female  figure  dressed 
in  fiannel  with  a  checkered  apron  and  sunbonnet,  sits 
comfortably  in  a  bugg>'  and  leisurely  drives  a  handsome 
bronm  pacer. 

Two  railroad  trains  of  early  vintage  add  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  collection.  Both  are  made  up 
of  a  locomotive  and  two  passenger  coaches,  though  the 
larger  train,  and  apparently  the  older,  possesses  an  addi¬ 
tional  wagon  in  the  form  of  a  fuel  tender.  The  age  of 
these  trains  is  dilficult  to  determine,  hut  a  study  of  the 
illustrated  railroad  advertisements  which  appeared  in 
many  of  the  old-time  newspapers,  would  indicate  their 
period  as  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  locomotive  of  the  larger  train  with  its  underslung 
boiler,  and  its  two  curious  cylinders,  mounted  on  low 
platforms  just  beneath  the  cab,  carries  a  little  bell  slung 
over  its  primitive  cowcatcher,  and  the  bulbous  smoke 
stack  is  decorated  with  an  eagle  in  full  flight.  The 
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fraily  decorated  passenger  coaches  are  named,  respectively, 
New  York  and  Boston. 

And  finally  the  Essex  Institute’s  collection  of  toys  of 
tin  includes  a  magic  lantern  of  Italian  manufacture  and 
very  early  type.  We  like  to  think  of  this  as  a  Christmas 
gift  to  some  Salem  yoimgster,  lovingly  imported  by  one 
of  those  grizzly  old  sea-captains  who  have  added  so  much 
to  Salem’s  fame.  Dim  indeed  must  have  been  the  pic¬ 
tures  thrown  on  the  sheet  by  the  small  whale-oil  lamp 
still  to  be  found  within  the  lantern.  And  careful  was 
its  owner,  for  the  many  slides,  as  well  as  the  thin,  wooden 
box  in  which  it  was  originally  packed,  are  still  in  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

One  likes  to  think  of  all  the  pleasure  which  these  tiny 
toys  of  tin  have  brought  to  many  children  as  far  back 
as  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Even  today  they  afford 
diversion  to  countless  youthful  visitors,  who  are  shown 
through  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Institute  with  their 
parents.  But  they  are  among  typical  rarities  there  and 
like  the  toys  owned  by  little  Colette,  they  are  guarded 
well  and  treasured. 


